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ITALY AND ROME. 

THE appearance of two French frigates off Civita Vecchia 
has given rise to a ramour—or, rather, has given consistency 
to a rumour already in circulation—to the effect that the 
French army is about to leave Rome, and that the Pope is to 
be abandoned to his fate. That a certain number of French 
regiments are under ordera for France may be true enough ; 
but the date fixed by the Convention of Sept. 15 for the 
evacuation of Rome by the French has not yet arrived. If 
the convention be executed to the letter, the last French 
soldier will take his departure from Rome on or before 
Sept. 15, 1866 ; and in the mean while, if one French company 
remains the Pope will, virtually, be as well protected as 
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TIE BODY TESTING UPON TRESTLES 


though he had an entire French division at his back. The 
Emperor Napoleon, in playing his political cards, is almost 
ostentatious in the care he takes to conceal his game, Noone 
can tell whether he mears to give up Rome to the Romans 
or not; but it is quite possible that he may with- 
draw his army and yet leave an officer and a few 
men in possession, so that, in the event of their being at- 
tacked, he may have an excuse for returning in force. We 
can scarcely believe, however, that the Emperor signed the 
Convention of the 15th of September without any notion of 
observing it ; and probably his intention in evacuating Rome 
before the date by which he has bound himself to do so is to 
hasten an arrangement between the Papal Court and the king- 
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dom of Italy, or, in the event of no such arrangement being 
made, to test at once the possibility of the situation which the 
convention has in view, 

It will not have been forgotten that, by the terms of this 
agreement, the French, on the one hand, are to quit Rome, 
while the Italians, on the other, are not to enter it. Now it 
will be much easier for the French to perform their part 
of the contract than for the Italians to perform theirs, 
The two frigates off Civita Vecchia have only to make two 
or three voyages to carry away all the French soldiers now in 
Rome ; but the King of Italy will render himself exceedingly 
unpopular with the great majority of his subjects if, the road 
to Rome once left open to him, he refuses to take it through 
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IN WESTMINSTER AB3EY DURING THE READING OF THE BURIAL 


SERVICE, 
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it was arranged that the funeral procession should start from 
Cambridge House at twelve o'clock for the Abbey. Several hours 
before that time the teeming population of the giant city were seen 
flocking, in the bright morning sunshine, which contrasted 80 
strikingly with the chili and watery skies of the previous day, 
towards Piccadilly, intent on securing the best positions commanding 
a view of the mournful pageant. The favourite rendezvous natu- 
rally was the immediate vicinity of the well-known mansion whence 
the lamented chief was to be borne to his last, long home. The 
assemblage contiuned to increase, as every successive minute _- 
by, until it assumed the most colossal proportions. The bee e 
length of the route from Cambridge House to the Abbey—a dis- 
tance little under a mile and » half—was lined with dense masses 
of spectators of both sexes and all ages, congregated to pay @ last 
tribute of respect to the illustrious dead. The footways were con- 
tinuously thronged to their utmost capacity, the multitude in many 
cases overflowing into the borders of the carriage-way, while every 
doorstep, window, and balcony, and many roofs and housetops, also 
presented their fullest complement of occupants. Yet there was no 
symptom of confusion or disorder, nor the least unseemly struggling 
for foremost places ; and, indeed, the duties of the police in main- 
taining decorum and keeping open a passage for the cortége 
appeared to be of the very lightest. The concourse, in fact, seemed 
deeply impressed with the solemnity of the occasion, even its 
roughest and usually most unmanageable elements being, as it were, 
awed into silence and order, : : 

The genersl carriage traffic from Park-lane along Piccadilly and 
to the lower end of St. James’s-street was suspended, ~ order of the 
authorities of Scotland-yard, ai 11 a.m., and somewhat later the 
rest of the route was similarly closed to all vehicles, except those 
taking part in the ceremonial. A large body of police, both 
formes Hy and on foot, were disposed along the entire line to carry 
out these regulations, 


ASSEMBLY OF THE CORTEGE AT CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 


The Lord Mayor and Corporation of London, together with the 
representatives of the various provincial municipalities, were among 
the first arrivals at Cambridge House. The courtyard of the 
mansion was occupied by the Romsey Rifle Volunteers, with whom 
the deceased had an honorary connection, and also by a body of sea- 
men employed by the Trinity Corporation (of which he was the 
Master), under the command of Captain Hattersley, and six officers 
of the Naval Reserve. The officers and men of these corps all wore 
crape on the left arm, A detachment of the A division of police 
was also drawn up in the same inclosure, while part of the C 
division was posted outside the gateways. Then the more distin- 

uished mourners began to assemble. Lord Shaftesbury, the Right 

‘on, W. Cowper, and other members of the deceased's family, entered 
the mansion shortly after eleven,and the Cabinet Ministers and 
other eminent personages followed in quick succession. Lord 
Clarendon, Sir UC. Wood, and Mr. Brand arrived together. Next 
came the Duke of Argyll by himself, as did also Mr, M. Gibson, Earl 
Granville, Earl De Grey and Ripon, Mr. Villiers, and Mr. Cardwell, 
Then Earl Russell, the new Premier, walked slowly up the court- 
yard and passed between the four mutes who guarded the familiar 
threshold of hia departed friend and colleague. His Lordship looked, 
as perhaps well he might, the most grave and thoughtful of all the 
mustering guests. 

The Duke of Cambridge, Sir George Grey, the Duke of Somerset, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Denison, Speaker of the late House 
of Commons, followed a littie later, until all who were to bear a 
prominent part in thesad ceremonial had gathered near the chamber 
of death. The whole of the noblemen and gentlemen present wore 
the stars and ribbons of their various orders, 


THE HEARSE, COFFIN, AND MOURNING-COACHES, 


Punctually at twelve o'clock the hearse drew up in front of the 
mansion to receive its burden. It was drawn by six sabie-coloured 
and plumed horses, caparisoned with black velvet, and each bearing 
on ite housings the heraldic embiazonments of the deceased. The 
sombre hues of the hearse itself were also relieved on each side with 
the noble Lord’s coat of arms, surmounted by his Viscount’s coronet, 
and having inscribed upon it his well-known motto, “ Flecti non 
frangi.” Upon the driver's seat were also displayed the arms and 
motto of the Trinity House—“ Trinitas in unitate ;” and on other 
parts of the hearse the creat and coronet of the deceased, combined 
with the heraldic devices appropriate to his various titles and dig- 
nities, were conspicuously reproduced. 

The coffin, which was covered with crimson velvet, decorated 
with gilt stars and a viscount’s coronet, and which bore the simple 
inscription. “Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmersten. Born, 
Oct. 20, 1784. Died, Oct. 18, 1865,” having been duly placed in the 
hearse, the latter slowly emerged from the courtyard into Piccadilly, 
to take up ite position in the procession. The mourning coaches, 
seven of w were each drawn by four horses, and six by two 
horses, next ia turn received their occupants, the members of the 
family of course entering first, and being succeeded by his Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the Cabinet Ministers, all of whom wore broad black silk scarves 
and hatbands. Then came the private carriage of the deceased, 
drawn by two horses and driven by a coachman, who was there to 
take farewell of his illustrious master. A long train of other car- 


riages followed. 
THE PROCESSION, 


The ion was then formed in the pre-arranged order outside 
the gateways. Headed by the various corporate bodies, by the 
Romsey volunteers, about sixty strong, and the London Irish, 
mustering 200 men, the solemn train, which comprised over 
one hundred cage oe extended along a line stretching full 
half a mile tow Hyde Paik, began to move, mareballed, as 
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fear of the French, An attempt on the part of the Italian 
Government to seize Rome without the permission of the 
Emperor Napoleon would be as insane now as it was in the 
days of Aspromonte ; but the extreme party are more likely to 
behave insanely in the matter after the French troops have left 
Rome than they were when it was evident that a war with the 
Papal Government would, at the very outset, be equivalent 
to a war with France, It was not probable that Garibaldi, 
even if the Italian Government had not interfered with him, 
would ever have been sble to get a sufficient number of 
disciplined troops together to drive the French from Rome; and 
the utter absurdity of his project was admitted by many of his 
own partisans, who saw that at the very threshold of his 
undertaking he muat be ignominiously checked, But, when 
the French cat has once gone, the Italian mice of the extreme 
party will fancy themselves at liberty to disport themselves in 
all freedom at Rome, The French could easily have crushed 
them ; but the undisciplined, heterogeneous masa of soldiers 
who form the Papal army would probably be put to flight by 
the Roman revolutionists, backed by the good-will of all the 
intelligent inhabitants of the middle class; and this probability 
would become a certainty if the Romans were to be assisted 
by Italian volunteers from the kingdom. 

Tf the Italians, as a nation, were much wiser, or, let us say, 
much cooler, than they really are, they would maintain the 
same attitude in regard to the Pope and his subjects after the 
departure of the French that they are maintaining now. They 
would not rashly presume upon the absence of the French troops 
to do what France will not permit, whether she actually holds 
poesession of Rome or not. But to many Italians, and to all the 
extreme party, it will seem, when the French are once gone, that 
Italy’s opportunity has arrived ; and it is to be feared that the 
experiment will be tried, whether the army of Victor Emmanuel 
will defend the Roman territory against Italian invaders with 
the same firmness which the French in the same position 
undoubtedly would have shown, In a legal, international 
sense, the King of Italy would, of course, be bound to restrain 
his subjects from making incursions into the Papal territory, 
even if no stipulations on the subject were contained in the 
September Conyention, But after the invasion of Naples by 
Italian revolutionists and its annexation by the Italian 
Government, there is no saying what line of conduct Victor 
Emmanuel might not adopt towards Rome if left entirely 
to his own devices, As it is, even if France were in- 
clined to allow it, the other Catholic Governments could not. 
for their own sake permit the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church to be reduced to the position of an Italian bishop, We 
may be sure, however, that France has no intention of coun- 
tenancing anything of the kind. In stepping out of Rome 
she will atill keep one foot in it, and will take care that the 
Pope shall not be dethroned either by his own subjects or by 
the subjects of the King of Italy, 

Nevertheless, when the French have once removed the 
great bulk of their garrison, it may be looked upon as 
certain that the Roman revolutionists will endeavour to over- 
throw the Papal Government, They may succeed in their 
attempt, even without the aid of volunteersfrom the kingdom 
of Italy—who, however, in spite of the passport system and of 
military cordons, will be able to find their way to Rome, if 
they are bent upox getting there, But what would their suc- 
ceas leadio? It has been surmised that if the revolutionary 
party should seem to be getting the upper hand, Victor 
Emmanuel would at once offer his assistance in the way of 
puttingitdowa. Indeed, it is stated on good authority that he 
bas made a formal proposition to replace the French troops at 
Rome by his own, and it would be a good thing for Italy and 

not a bad thing for Rome if this proposition were accepted, 
The worst of it is that neither the extreme Papal nor the 
extreme revolutionary party will hear of any compromise, 
The Pope imagines that Napoleon III. can only hold his 
position as Emperor so long as the Catholics among his 
subjecta choose to put up with him, In the same way 
used to be maintained that it was only by sufferance of 


the revolutionary party that he kept on the throne, “ He is 
a fox with a tail of straw,” Garibaldi said on one occasion ; 
and he added that if the Emperor did not take care he, 
Garibaldi, would set light to it, Between the black party at 
Rome and the red party throughout the country, with Austria 
on one side as an expectant enemy, and with France on the 
other as an exacting and tyrannical patron, Italy has indeed 
troubles enough before her, 


THE FUNERAL OF LORD PALMERSTON. 

Ow Friday, the 27th ult., the remains of Lord Palmeraton—whose 
loss, when full of years and honours, has awakened so profound a 
sensation throughout England and Kurope—were sol ly interred, 
amid every token of a nation’s reverence and regret, in Westminster 
Abbey—a fit resting-place assuredly for one who will ever rank 
among our greatest worthies, and who, moreover, had spent so much 
of his prolonged political life within a stone's throw of-the very 
spot where he has now found his tomb. There can be no doubt 
that if our illustrious countryman had been buried, as once seemed 
not improbable, in a country churchyard, his grave would, never- 
theless, have attracted — pilgrims from many lands ; but, 
on the other hand, it can be as little questioned that, had not his 
rf of interment and his obsequies been allowed to reflect, at 
east in some degree, the universal grief at hie decease and the uni- 
versal sense of his worth, something like violence must have been 
done to the deep national instinct, 


THE ARRANGEMENTS,—THE SPECTATORS, 

The arrangements for giving a public funeral in the metropolis of 
the empire to the departed statesman were necessaril fed out 
rather hurriedly, As soon as it was decided that interment 
should not take place at Romsey, as had been ori ally intended, 
the body was brought from Brocket Hali to Cambridge House, where 
it had remained since Monday, awaiting sepulture. There was no 
ceremony of lying in state, and but few persons except the relatives 
aud connections of the deceased saw the corpse after ita arrival in 
town, 


nearly as we could collect, as follow :— 


Corporation of Bolton. 
Corporation of Salford. 
Corporation of Dunstable, 

Dover Harbour Board. 


Corporation of Sunderland. 
Corporation of Birmingham. 
Corporation of Wolverhampton, 

poration of bradford, 
Corporation of Macclesfield, 
Corporation of Liverpool. 
Corporation of Winchester. 
Corporation of Manchester, 
rporation of Preston. 
Corporation of Portsmouth. 
Corporation of Southampton, 
Corporation of Glasgow. 
Corporation of Edinburgh. 
ration of Tiverton, 
Irish Volunteers, 
— Lp gn 
‘poration of Romsey. 
Corporation of Sandwich, 
Corporation of Hastings. 
Six Officers of the Naval Reserve. 
ai bp ond hyo 
welve Commoners (four abreast) of the Corporation of London 
The Sheriff and his Chaplain. : 
Lord Mayor, 
Chaplain. 
Sword and Mace Bearer. 


THE REARSE, 
containing the body of the deceased Lord, drawn by six horses, followed by 
thirteen mourning-coaches containing the mourners. 

Then came a long array of private carriages to close up the line, 
including, among many others, those of her Majesty the Queen, his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, her Royal Highness the Ducheas of Cambridge, the 
Dochess of Inverucss, the French Ambassador, the Russian Ambas- 
sador, the Americen Ambassador, the Prussian Ambassador, the 
Belgian Ambassa!cr, the Austrian Ambassador, the Italian Ambas- 
sador, the Bavarian Ambassador, the Turkish Ambassador, the 
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Danish Ambassador, the Spanish Ambassador, 
Ambassador, the Greek nargé d’Affaires, the anoverian 

Minister, the Minister of the Netherlands, the Persian Am. 

bassador, the Swedish Minister, the Saxony Minister, the 
Hanseatic Minister, the Right Hon. the Speaker, Karl 
Russell, the Lord Chancellor, Earl Granville, the Duke of 
Argyll, the Right Hon. W. H. Gladstone, Sir G. Grey, Sir C. Wood 

Eari Clarendon, Earl De Grey and Ripon, the Duke of Somerset, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, the Right Hon, E, Cardwell, the Earl of 
Gainsborough, the Right Hon. ©. P. Villiers, the Right Hon. Milner 
Gibson, Viscount Sydney, the Lord Chiet Justice, the Master of the 
Rolls, Sir R. Rintemet, Sir J. Stuart, Sir W. P. Wood, Sir J. Lewis 
Knight Bruce, Sir G. J. Turner, Sir W. Wightman, Sir C. Blackburn 

Sir J. Mellor, Sir W. Erle, Sir CO, E. Williams, Sir J. B. Byles, Sir H. 
Keating, Sir F, Pollock, Sir J. Martin, Sir J. W. Bramwell, Sir W, F. 
Channell, Sir G. Pigott, Sir W. Shee, the Right Hon. Laurence 
Sulivan, the Duchess of Wellington, the Countess of Jersey, Earl 
Rosebery, the Earl of Arran, the Countess Dowager of Lichfield, 
Miss Burdett Coutts, Admiral Sir G. Bowles, Sir G. Shee, Sir Mosea 
Montefiore, Baron Rothschild, Lady Dinorben, Earl Spencer, the 
Hon. H, Elliott, Lady Middleton, the Bishop of London, the Countess 
of Fife, the Countess of Lichfield, the Marquis of Clanricarde, Lord 
Lyveden, Lord bg pw bothers Sir H. Holland, Lord Wenlock, 
Sir R. Murchison, Major-General Malcolm, &c, 

Next to the hearse itself, the most conspicuous objects in the 
stately cavalcade were the Royal carriages, the two foremost of 
which were drawn by six magnificent horses, the briilians scarlet 
liveries of the drivers and outriders contrasting vividly with their 
black silk scarves and with the generally sombre trappings of the 
splendid equipages, 

THE ROUTE TO THE ABBEY, 


As the solemn pageant moved slowly and majestically along 
Piccadilly, the densely-packed crowd which lined the way reve- 
rently uncovered in view of the hearse, in token of sincere respect 
for the departed statesman, A similar tribute was paid by occupanta 
of every window and balcony. There was something peculiarly 
grand and touching in this spontaneous manifestation on the part 
of a mighty throng swayed by one common impulse; and alto- 
gether the hushed and silent spectacle presented along the entire 
ronte was sublimely impressive. All the shops were either wholly 
or partially closed, the blinds of every stately mansion and 
private dwelling were drawn down, and the splendid line of 
clubhouses, besides universally exhibiting these signs of 
mourning, displayed in mene instances other outward evi- 
dences of participation in the nation’s grief. Mos: of the 
ladies and gentlemen who gazed from their palatial balconies upon 
the imposing scene wore a band or sash of crape, or some other 
sombre emblem, As the procession passed White's, Boodle’s, and 
Brookes’s, in St. James’s-street, the balconies were dressed in black 
drapery, relieved with a thin white border. The blinds of St, 
James’a Palace were all pulled down, save where at one or two of 
the windows sat a group of distinguished ladies, interested spec- 
tators of the impressive acene, At Marlborough House, her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales, attired in deep mourning, was 
recognised as an earnest observer of the solemn pageant. The gen- 
tlemen of the Carlton reverently doffed their hats as the cortége 
marched slowly past their noble edifice. Then the equally mag- 
nificent Reform Blab came in sight; and here, as might only have 
been expected, the most marked indications of public woe were 
witnessed, The balustrades of the first floor were draped with sable, 
bordered at the top with dark and white cord and at the lower end 
with a narrow light stripe. The main entrance was overhung and cur- 
tained with drapery of the same funereal hues, and ornamented with 
a Viscount’s coronet, coupled with the monogram “ P” frequently 
repeated, On the black cloth gracefully depending from the door- 
way were likewise exhibited yellow wreaths of immortelles, linked 
together in a tasteful device, while the low iron pillars flanking the 
doorsteps were enveloped in black cloth and encircled spirally with 
white and black silken cord. Here also the window blinds were, of 
course, drawn down, and the occupants of the balcony, who were 
very thickly clustered, made the most reverent obeisance to the 
hearse containing the mortal remains of their beloved chief as the 
cavaicade swept majestically by. The Duke of York's lofty column 
was surmounted by numerous &} who rendered due homage 
to the passing pageant from their giddy eminence. Cockspur-street 
and Charing-cross were next gained, and there in the wide, open area 
the grave and silent crowds were densely massed together. Here, at 
the confluence of several of our great thoroughfares, there was some 
slight swaying to and fro of the vast multitude in its anxiety to 
catch a transient glimpse of the solemn cavalcade. Yet, con- 
sidering the enormous numbers naturally pressing, as near ad 
might be, towards a front place, the demeanour of the multitude 
was wonderfully decorous and orderly, 80 much so that the police 
themselves must have been astonished at the remarkable ease with 
which they were enabled, even at this trying point, to keep the 
route open. Down Parliament-street the stately train moved at the 
same slow and measured pace, the dark blue fiag, bearing the appro- 
priate device of an anchor, displayed from the roof of the Admiralty 
Hovsge, being observed the while to droop half-mast. There were 
many earnest gazera from the Horse Guards and from the banquet- 
ing-hali at Whitehall. The Treasury Buildings, which will know 
our great departed Minister no more for ever, wore far more than a 
Sabbatical gloom, though their window-blinds were only drawn 
down, and not a yard of black cloth covered their vast naked ex- 
terior, The solii inmate or two who peeped furtively at the 
sadly grand spectacle from the corner of a blind only rendered the 
singularly deathlike look of the spacious structure all the more in- 
describably grim and dismal, The solemn toll of church bells grew 
more distinctly audible as the procession neared the ancient Abbey, 
and, in a few hushed moments more, the cortége, passing round by 
the corner of Great George-street, within sight of the smoke-stained 
statue of the great Canning, at length reached the Broad Sanctuary. 


ARRIVAL AT THE ABBEY, 

The mournful journey was now all but ended, and a halt was 
made, a very few minutes after the appointed hour (one o'clock), at 
the grand western entrance of our national Valhalla, The coffin 
was then reverently taken out of the hearse, and borne, on the 
shoulders of half a dozen stout men, to the lofty porch of the 
sacred fane. It was there covered with a black velvet pall with a 
rich white satin border, and was committed to the charge of the 
Dean and Chapter, preceded by a plumebearer and followed by the 
train of distinguiehed mourners, The line of carriages, having dis- 
charged their occupants, had meanwhile swept away round into 
New Victoria-street, the great hotel forming one angle of which 
waa studded at every available point with eager spectators, the 
union-jack floating at half-mast from ita summit. 

The vast concourse, having now seen the close of the outdoor 
spectacle, gradually and quietly melted away into as many thin 
streams sg there are separate thoroughfares radiating from that 
great centre of con humanity, 

The living tide had bh ed its lowest ebb when the sky, 
which had held up wonderfully during the earlier part of the day, 
became suddenly overcast, and burst in a heavy atorm of rain, 
which, however, did not last, 


INTERIOR OF THE ABBEY, 

Within the Abbey, considering the short interval which has elapsed 
since her Majesty gave expression to the national feeling in signify- 
ing her pleasure that the remains of her Minister 
should be laid amongst the great dead of past generations, the Dean 
and Chapter bad done all that was possible to prepare the Abbey for 
@ ceremonial which was sure to attract an enormous crowd. The 
nave was set apart for the general public, and, from the great west 
door to the entrance of the choir, this part of the building was 
entirely filied, a narrow alley only being reserved through which the 
procession passed. Here were ranged up to the choir gates the 
tenantry and the labourers of the Romeey estate, fifty-eight in 
number, who bad been brought up in a special train on the previous 
morning. All were dressed in the deepest mouraing, aud 
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mes the } labourers there were some who could not have 


d fewer years than the erous and considerate 
ma the have just lost. In Poet’s Corner @ great gallery 
had been Thactily erec ted, and draped with black cloth, 
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point, and h ic @ t 
lisment, heads of public departments, and members of the nilitary 


and civil services. @ men who have made themselves a 
name in public life, few were missing. All shades of political 
opinion were represented, though the oe bulk belonged to the 
arty which has long considered Lord Palmerston as its honoured 
Piet and has given him such firm and enthusiastic support. A 
large number of spectators aleo, chiefly friends of the Ton and 
Canons, viewed the ceremony from the giddy heights of the tri- 
forium. Indeed, Dr. Stanley and the other members of the Chapter 
were unceasing in their efforts to afford accommodation within the 
building for all who could in any way produce a reasonable claim 
for the indulgence. General satisfaction was expressed with the 
whole of the arrangements, 

ASSEMBLY OF MOURNERS IN THE JERUSALEM CHAMBER. 
Special invitations had been issued, to the number of 150, to 
reona still more eminent for rank or service, or more closely con- 

nected with the departed statesman —™ ties of personal or poli- 
tical friendship. ‘These assembled the Jerusalem Chamber, 
where they were marshalled in order, and on the arrival of the pro- 
cesxion followed the body to ita last reating-place. Among them 
were Prince John of Gliicksburg, Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 
Count Gleichen, the Archbishop of York, Lord Westbury, the Duke 
of Cleveland, the Marquis of Ailesbury, the Marquis of Wartlogten, 
the Earl of Bessborough, Earl Grey, the Earl of Dalhousie, the Earl of 
St. Germans, the Earl of Zetland, Lord Eversley, the Bishop of London, 
Lord Dufferin, Lord Lyveden, Lord Houghton, Lord Monck, Lord 
Proby, Lord ‘Wensleycale, Earl Spencer, Earl Cowley, Earl 
Courtenay; Sir Roderick Murchison, K.0.B.; the Right Hon. 
sir W. Hayter, Bart.; Sir John Davis, Bart, KC.B,; Mr, 
k. Culling Hanbury, M.P.; and General P. R. Negrete, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Salvador; Lord 
A. Paget; Lord C. Paget, M.P.; Lord ©, Russell, Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn; Sir R. Peel, M.P.; Sir J. Boileau, the 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University ; the Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge ; Mr. Lowe, M.P.; Mr. H. Bruce, M.P.; Mr. 
Headlam, M.P.; the Attorne -General, the Solicitor-General, the 
Lord Advocate; Mr, Dutton, M.P. ; Mr. G. Denman, QC. ; the Rev. 
©. Harris, the Rev. J. Howard; Mr. R, W. Hutt, M-P.; Captain 
White ; Mr, A, Kinnaird, M.P. ; Mr. W. P. Adair, M.P. ; Mr Tr. a. 
Baring, M.P. ; Mr. Childers, M.P.; Colonel Kingscote, M.P.; Mr. 
Hugeasen, MP. ; Mr. ian, M.P. ; Serjeant Sullivan, M.P. ; Mr. 
G. Young; the Rev. D. Berthon, Rector of Romsey; Colonel 
Jervoise, M.P. ; Mr. C, Clifford, Mr. A. Helps, Mr. Hammond, Mr, 
Waddington, Mr. J. Murray, Mr. A. Paniazzi, oe og Powell, Mr, 
Kincaid, Mr. Nicholl, ond the Archdeacon of London. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by General Knollys, Major Grey 
and Lord A. Hervey, arrived soon after twelve o'clock, and alight 
at the deanery, whence he was conducted by the Dean to his stall 
on the right of the Dean’s stall ; and the Duke of Cambridge, who 
came shortly afterwards, was placed to the left of the Sub-Dean, 


THE GRAVE. 

One o'clock was fixed for the commencement of the service ; but 
long before that time all the spectators had taken their places, and 
the point to which all eyes centred, in the interval of silence and 
expectation, was the north transept. This part was kept perfectly 
clear, and full in view was the narrow grave which waa to receive 
the mortal remains of the departed statesman. Where Lord 
Palmerston lies, the ground is thickly sown with illustrious seed. On 
his left are the Earl of Chatham and the two great rivals, Pitt and 
Fox; at his feet Canning, the leader by whom he abided so faith- 
fully, and hisson, the Viceroy of India, whom he supported, through 
good and evil report, with zeal, firmness, and Toysit . Nearer the 
door lies Grattan; and again, on the other side, Wilberforce ; and 
a name as detested as his own by the enemies of England— 
Castlereagh. Over his head towers the monument of the i of 
Chatham, “where,” as Lord Macaulay says, “with eagle eye and 
outstretched arm the Great Commoner seems to bid England be of 
good cheer and hurl defiance at her foes,” and on the other side the 
statue of Canning seems almost to turn towards the new comer as if 
to bid him welcome. Nearer still is the monument of Lord 
Mansfield, the great Judge, but equally as the “silver- 
tongued” orator of the House of Commons; and hard by, though 
his ashes do not rest here, the statue of Sir Robert Peel commemo- 
rates a career not so lengthened but hardly less successful or less 
distinguished by public services. Lord Palmerston’s grave lies 
immediately at the foot of the ambitious trophy which has been 
raiced to tbree of Lord Rodney’s naval officers, and in opening it it 
is said that the workmen struck on the virgin eartb, and brought 
up a light sand, which must have formed the original soil on which 
the Abbey is built. The vault, which goes only 7 ft, down from 
the pavement, is lined with encaustic tiles. 


PROCESSION TO THE TOMB, 

The great bell of the Palace of Westminster had just tolled one 
when the head of the ion arrived at the western doors. The 
mayor and deputations from the various public bodies with which 
Lord Palmerston was connected were the first to alight, and were 
ushered in their order of B remwge oe to the sacrariam, which was 
the position assigned to them during the ceremony, The Lord 
Mayor of London was attended by one of the sheriffs and by several 
aldermen and common councilmen ; but the most striking figure of 
all was the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, whoee rich robe of scarlet 
and ermine gave him the air of a Venetian Doge. As the hearse 
approached the western entrance, the Dean and clergy and scholars 
of Westminster advanced to meet it, and the procession was formed 
in the following order :— 


The Choir. 
The Minor Canons of Westminster. 
The Masier and Scholars of Westminster, 
The Canons’ Verger. 


The Cha; Clerk and Receiver, 
e Dean’s Verger. 
The Very Rev. the Dean. 
The Very . the Sub-Dean. 
The Coronet, borne on a velvet cushion, 
(Pallbearers) (Pallbearers) 

Earl Russell, The Lord Ch re 
Sir C. Wood, Earl Granville. 
Sir G. Grey. THE BODY. The Duke of Argyll. 


The Earl of Clarendon. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Chief Mourner, 

The Mourners. 

And then followed, two and two, the specially-invited guests, whose 
names we have given above, As the procession moved slowly along 
the nave, the choir sang the opening sentences of the Burial Service, 
‘I am the Resurrection and the Life,” “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” to Dr. Croft’s music. 

As they reached the choir the mourners took their seats in the 
stalls which had been marked out for them ; and the coffin, covered 
with a richly emblazoned pall, was deposited on trestles at the foot 
of the altar steps, 


The Duke of Somerset. 
Earl De Grey and Ripon. 


THE INTERMENT. 

, The pallbearers alone remained round the coffin while the 90th 
Psalm was chanted to Purcell’s music ; and as they stood there, a cen- 
tral group on which every eye was fixed, it was impoesible not to 
*peculate on the thoughts which must be filling their minds as they 
discharged this last duty to one who, to most of them, had been for 
50 Many years a loyal ague, a genial friend and companion, and 
 sagacious leader, with whom they had shared so many weighty 
responsibilities, and whose name had been to them all # tower of 
strength, Earl Russell stood in his characteristic attitude, with 
croesed arms and bent head, which he never raised ; Mr. Gladstone's 
face was paler and more monumental than usual—the Lord Chancellor 


was evidently deeply touehed. At the conclusion of the chant, the 
Sub-Dean, Lord 5. . Thynne, read the sublime Lesson ean 
1 Cor. xv,; and as the body was borne to the edge of the grave 
Mr, Turle ac ay with wonderful effect the Funeral March of 
Beethoven. e scene by the grave, where the rest of the service 
was performed, was the most imposing part of the day's solemnity. 
As the bod left the choir the procession was re-formed, the Dean 
and clergy leading, and the whole body of mourners following into 
the transept. The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge 
walked on each side of the Dean and took their places on a dais 
which had been erected for them by the side of the Dean’s reading- 
desk. On the eartern side of the transept a platform, ¢raped in 
black cloth, was erected, on which was ranged the choir, atrengthened 
for the occasion by picked voices from St. Paul's, the Chapel Royal, 
andtheTemple choir, Atthefootof the grave stood the chief mourner, 
the Rev. Mr. Sulivan, and by his side Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Cowper, 
Mr W. Cowper, the youthful Lord Jocelyn, and other connections 
of Lord Palmerston. “The Cabinet Miniatera were ranged on the left, 
and on the other side were grouped the rest of the mourners in 
@ mass, which, though it numbered over 200 persons, looked at 
from above seemed lost in the vast proportions of the transept. 
The beautiful music in which Purcell and Croft have clothed the 
solemn eentences— Man that is born of a woman,” “In the midst of 
life,” and “Thou knowest, Lord,” was sung by the choir, and as the 
last notes were hushed — head was bent forward to catch a lest 
limpse of the coffin as it slowly sank into the vault beneath. Then 
Stanley read, in tones eo clear and distinct and so exquisitely 
modulated as to be audible in the farthest recesses, the valedictory 
prayer, “ Forasmuch as it has pleased Almighty God,” and as the 
words, “ Dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” were pronounced, the chief 
mourner, as a last precious offering to the dead, threw into the 
grave several diamond and gold rings. “I heard a voice 
from heaven,” was sung, and the Dean read the Collect 
and the Lord’s Prayer. As he ended, a violent storm broke 
over the mg enveloping the grave and the group around 
it in a dense cloud, which almost hid them from sight. From 
out of this thick darkness the strains of Handel's enthem, “ His 
body is buried in peace "—now sinking into low, soft mournfulness, 
now rising into jubilant exultation—floated through the lofty aisles ; 
and, when they died away, the service concluded with the blessing. 
The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge lingered some 
moments by the side of the grave; and, after they fett, as the 
“ Dead March” in “ Saul” pealed out, the reat of the mourners pressed 


round to gaze on the narrow bed in which lies all that is mortal of 
the t Minister. After the departure of the principal personages, 
all the spectators in the other parts of the Abbey were admitted to 


the choir to see the grave ; and some hours elapsed before the crowd 
cleared away and the Abbey was left in its usual solitude and 


ty. 


ALL-ENGLAND PLOUGHING-MATCHES.—Three of these meetings, which 
are now drawing to & close, have taken place this week—viz., at Highnam, 
Gloucestershire; Ross, Herefordshire; and Wells, Somersetshire. Barker, 
the crack man of Messrs. Ransome, of Ipswich, ploughed at the two first- 
named matches, but was defeated, Messrs. Howard once more carrying off 
the prizes at each place. 

GENERAL R, KE. LEE.--On the 2nd of October, upon taking his position 
as President of Washington , Virginia, General Lee subscribed an 
ce, of which the following is a copy :—‘ I, Robert E. Lee, of 
ep — do solemnly swear, in presence of Almighty God, that 
I will hencef faithfully support, protect, and defend the Constitution of 
the United States, and the union of the States thereunder; and that I will, 
in like manner, abide by, and faithfully support, all laws and proclamations 
which have been made during the existing rebellion with reference to the 
emancipation of slaves ; so help me God.” 

ABOLITION OF THE SURREY-SIDE TURNPIKES — The whole of the 
remainder of the gatea and bars on the south side of the Thames—sixty-one 
in number—were abolished on Tuesday night, Oct. 31, at twelve o'clock, so 
that, as for in the Act of Parliament, on and from Nov. 1, 1865, 
the roads will be free from tolls. The roads thus to be emancipated are 
108 miles in length, and extend from the metropolis into the three counties 
of & , Kent, and Sussex, as follow :—The Sui and Sussex roads com- 

road through Walworth or Camberwell gate to Peckham, to 
mark-hill, and through Camberwell New-road ; from Newington, through 
Kennington-gate, to Croydon, Godstone, Grinstead, &c.; through 
Kennington-gate to and Sutton ; from Vauxhall, through Wands- 
worth, to Putney and — ; and from Vauxhall, through South 
Lambeth, to Stockwell. The ath of these roads waa fifty-eight miles, the 
gates on which were removed some few days since, in anticipation of the 
general removal, The next trust is called the New-cross roads, in length 
forty miles, beginning in Kent-street, north of the Bricklayers’ Arms, and 
ropning to New-cross gate, thence branching out in many directions to 
Greenwich, to Lewisham, and Farn! h, and, through Beckenham, to 
Croydon, to Eltham and . to Dartford. And, lastly, the 
Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, and Deptford roads, about ten miles in length, 
which “ barred” in, on the roadside, the Commercial Docks and the manu- 
factories and great fiour-mills lying on the south bank of the Thames, 
between London Bridge and Deptford. This abolition is the most complete 
and extensive of any yet recorded. The abolitions on the north side of the 
Thames, in July, 1864, were seventy-nine gates and bars, and fifty-five miles 
of road ; and, with other incidental removals, the total gates removed make 
153; and the total mileage of road, 174. 


Prince 
blic if the majority of the Catholics had not voted for him, which they 
on account of his letter to the Apostolic 

which Louis Napoleon declared that he did not —. in the opinions 
of the Prince of Canino), and the pledges which he had given to the Catholic 
religion. The Prince President could not have been proclaimed Emperor if 
the Catholics of France had not given him their support, which he obtained 
on account of the attitude he assumed towards the revolution — - 
e French, 


protection of Heaven was eno’ 
said I, “ Napoleon has entered into such a solemn engagement before Europe 
in the treaty of Sept. 15, that I cannot see how he can avoid doing so.” “It 
isan engagement at long date,” anid his Holiness, smiling. ‘ Besides, I 
know nothing of the convention of Sept. 15. They have treated of affairs 
that concern me without consulting me; they have put me aside, and I 
know nothing of their convention. never they broached the subject to 
me I always avoided it ; it does not trouble me whether they goor stay. I 
rely upon Providence ; but I tell you again, the Emperor will think twice or 
thrice before he withdraws his troops.” 


1860, in which it declared as its object a German 
central authority and Parliament, and to the programme of 1862, when it 


direction by acts, and take the 
German power and unity, 


the Prussian deputies and the lesser committeo of the Schleswig Holstein 
clubs, as sufficient basis for mutual understanding 
national interests, so far as such may be ble prior to the execution of 
the German Constitution of the empire. The convocation of the representa- 
tion of the duchies must no longer be delayed.” 


Foretqn Bntelligence, 


FRANCE. 

Contemplated financial reforms by M. Fould have became the 
chief topic of discussion and conversation in Paris. The reforms 
indicated are a substantial reduction of the army, economy in the 
arog and the withdrawal of the troops from Rome and 

exico, 

Little is now thought of the cholera, which is decidedly on the 
wané, a strong gale which visited Paris on Wednesday acting 
favourably in dispelling bad odours and purifying the close locali- 
ties. The Emperor has conferred the Legion of Honour on two 
young, doctors for zeal and devotion towards the hospital cholera 
patients. 

A fresh insurrection has broken out in Algeria. Correspondence 
from Oran, dated the 24th of October, states that the insurgents, 
50,000 strong, were in possession of the whole south side of the 
Teil Mountains. The same correspondence asserts that a vessel 
under British colours had proceeded to Gibraltar to procure arms and 
ammunition for sale to the insurgents. This news has not been 
otherwise confirmed. 

Versela have already sailed from Toulon for Civita Vecchia, which, 
it is said, are to convey to France the first portion of the troops from 


Rome, 
SWITZERLAND. 

The National Council is proceeding with the revision of the 
Constitution, and has proclaimed liberty of conscience as inviolable, 
and the free exercise of religion to be permitted to all religious 
communities, The Council has rejected Art. 64, proposed by a 
majority of the committee, for admitting the election of priests as 
members of the National Council. 


ITALY. 

The elections for deputies to the Italian Parliament have ter- 
minated, The following will be the strength of the political parties 
in the Chamber: — Moderates, 286; Constitutional Left, 101 
Clerical Right, 9; doubtful, 46. 

General Kanz'er has been appointed Roman Minister of War, in 
the place of Monsignor de Merodé, who, it is officially announced, 
has Poe relieved of his functions on account of ill-health, 


GREECE, 

There is another Ministerial crisis at Athens. The Ministry 
having wangees, the King instructed M. Bulgaris to form a new 
Cabinet. The latter would not undertake it unless Count Sponneck, 
his Majesty’s Danish adviser, quitted the country, The King refused 
compliance with this condition, and M, Bulgaris declined the task 
of constituting a Ministry, 


SCHLESWIC-HOLSTEIN. 

The Government of Holstein have instructed the police authori- 
ties to forbid the editors of newspapers published in the duchy, and 
all other persons, to give to any person titles and denominations 
which appertain only toe So gns, and which during the pro- 
visional state of things can only be applied to the King of Prussia 
in respect of Schleswig, and the Em: of Austria in respect of 
Holstein. Editors and others are further to be prohibited from 
adding figures to the names of any persons which would make them 
appear to be legitimate successors of a dynasty. 

varia, Saxony, and Hesse Darmstadt have agreed to propose in 
the Federal Diet that the Holstein Estates should be convoked, that 
Schleswig should be incorporated with Germany, and that the 
costs of the federal execution in the duchies, and of the Danish war, 
should be borne by the Confederation, 


DENMARK. 

The Ministry of Denmark and the Rigsraad are in collision, The 
Rigsraad agreed upon certain amendments of the Constitution 
different from those pro by the Government. These amend- 
ments the Ministry refused to accept, and a committee of the 
Rigaraad is setting itself to work to endeavour to modify the amend- 
ments 80 aa to renter them more in conformity with the Government 


measure, 
THE UNITED STATES. 

We have intelligence from New York to the 21st ult. 

Mr. Seward made a speech at Auburn, in which he stated 
that the President would conduct the settlement of national claims 
between the Government and foreign nations without compromisin; 
the national dignity and honour. The influence of the Uni 
States on the international conduct of foreign States, particularly on 
the American continent, though impaired by the civil war, would 
now be renewed. He ex to see Republican institutions, 
wherever heretofore established throughout the American continent, 
speedily vindicated, renewed, and reinvigorated. When this pro- 
gress was accomplished he would look for signs of its working on 
other continents, 

Mr. Stephens had been entertained at a private dinner at Boston, 
when he announced that he would —— President Johnson's 
reconstruction policy to the best of his ability. 

Mr. Wendell Phillips had made a speech, in which he said that 
President Jobnson, in his address to the South Carolina delegation, 
ranged himself among the ——- rebels, making himeelf three 
quarters rebel, in order that the South might be one qi union, 
Mr. Phillips denounced the indorsement of the President's policy by 


the Republican Conventions, 

The reconstruction policy of President Johnson war, however, 
daily gaining sup; . New York a Democratic Ratification 
Committee and also a Republican Ratification Assembly had been 
held, at both of which the President's poli was approved. By the 
former negro suffrage was denounced. The North Carolina Conven- 
tion had a resolution forbidding any legislation for the pay- 
ment of Confederate debt. 

General Humphreys, upon his inauguration as Governor of Mis- 
sissippi, dec! secession to be unconstitutional, and stated that he 
favoured absolute emancipation, but was opposed to social or poli- 
tical equality for the negro. 

Collisions between the whites and freed men continued along the 
coast of Carolina. The freed men are said to be well armed. A 
— council had assembled to take measures to prevent further 
trouble. 

The Fenian Congress recently convoked by the Central Council 
of that order assembled at Philadelphia on the 16th ult, 
Colonel John O'Mahoney, who was afterwards chosen chair- 
map, opened the proceedings by stating that the primary 
object of the congress was to create financial and 
military bureaux adequate to the increased development of 
the brotherhood, and the political crisis in which it is placed. The 
organisation having been completed, addresses were delivered by 
the chiefs of of the State centres. B. B. Daly, of Indiana, 
declared that a part of the purpose of the brotherhood had already 
been accomplished in the concentration in one bond and sympathy 
of Irishmen at home and abroad. Their motto was “ Onward,” and 
they would never stop until they had achieved the freedom of 

and, oo of 800 delegates from all parts of the country 
had joined the congress, A portion of the proceedings were con- 
ducted in secret, 


CHINA. 

The province of I-li has been captured by a Mohammedan rebel, 
The wrested territory is said to be five times the size of England 
and Wales. A Hong-Kong paper says that this conquest exhibits 
the progress of Mohammedanism in a singularly forcible light-—“a 

rogress which may yet my. the sword of the Prophet, if not his 
aith, into the heart of the Chinese empire.” 


DEATH OF MR. JUSTICE CROMPTON.—Mr. Justice Crompton died on 
Monday morning, at ten o'clock, at his residence, Hyde Park-square. The 
deceased Judge, who has been very ill for some time past, was made a Judge 
in the year 1852, and tock his seat in the Court of Queen’s Bench. He was 
previously without silk. After the last cirovit his health became impaired 
and latterly assumed a very serious character, Mr. Justice Byles mentioned 
a fortnight back at the Judges’ Chambers that his complaint was very serious, 
and that be was about to resign. 
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i Now ready, 
A ier ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 


for 1866, containing GEMS OF HORTICULTURE, from paintings 
by Charles Whitley, PRINTED IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF THE CHROMATIC 
ART, by Leighton Brothers, with an interesting description of them by Mrs. 
Lankester ; TWELVE FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS; Astronomical Diagrams 
of remarkable Phenomena, with Explanatory Notes; ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
OF WILD FLOWERS as Headings to the Calendar ; and a quantity of useful 
information. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK is inclosed in an elegant cover, 
printed in colours by the same process as the Gems of Horticulture, and 
forms a charming and pleasing ornament to the drawing-room table. 

THE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK is published at the Office of 
the “ Illustrated London News,” 198, Strand ; and sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsagents, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 

(In all cases to be paid in advance.) 
Stamped Edition, to go free by post. 

Three months, 4s, 4d. ; Six Months, 8s. 8d. ; Twelve Months, 17s, 4d. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to THOMAS Fox, Strand Branch, 
Four Stamps should be sent for Single Copies, 

Office : 2, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C. 


GASWORKS IN CITIES. 
PopULAR instinct is sometimes more true than scientific 


theories, If a thing be dangerous or disagreeable, people 
give it a wide berth—if they can. It is in vain to assure 
them that certain processes of manufacture are both healthful 
and harmless: they will none of them, Nought pleases the 
popular fancy, or wins its confidence, that is offensive to the 
senses. Let any manufacture be ever so useful, if it is dis- 
agreeable in its processes people fly from it—if there is a 
possibility of flight for them, This instinctive feeling shows 
itself especially in reference to gas and chemical works, 
and to the premises of bone-boilers, tallow-melters, and 
similar trades, And it is lucky that such a feeling 
exists, otherwise processes both obnoxious to health 
and positively dangerous in themselves would be carried 
on in the midst of dense populations, But popular 
inatinct rebels against the existence of such nuisances, All 
who can do so remove beyond the reach of their influence, 
and, sooner or later, the complaints or sufferings of those 
whom poverty or other causes induce to remain, compels the 
removal of the hurtful manufacture to a greater distance from 
densely-packed human habitations, The process of removal, to 
be sure, is often slow, but it generally is carried out ultimately. 
The horrible smells which once made Bellisle and Bow- 
common so offensive have now been greatly mitigated, either 
by the removal of the deleterious operations formerly conducted 
at these places or by the enforcement of a larger measure 
of care in the processes, This is so far good, but the principle 
must be carried a great deal further, 

The explosion at the Nine-Elms Gasworks on Tuesday after- 
noon shows how very dangerous such establishments are in the 
midst of human dwellings, and justifies the popular instinct 
which teaches people to avoid the vicinity of such works, The 
manufacture of gas is a process always disagreeable to the sense 
of smell, Leakage from pipes and gasometers, the materials 
employed, all unavoidably impregnate the atmosphere with 
offensive odours ; and now we have it clearly proved that, 
in opposition to so-called scientific theories, gas reservoirs 
are liable to explode and to scatter death and destruction 
around, The neighbourhoods of gasworks are never found to 
be “eligible building sites,” and if houses be erected upon 
such ground they are rarely, if ever, profitable speculations, 
Good tenants who will pay fair rents for decent dwellings will 
not inhabit such quarters, Illustrations of this may be found 
in several parts of London, and, no doubt, in other large towns 
as well, 

The neighbourhood of the gasworks in Horseferry-road, 
Westminster, is one of the finest sites for dwelling-houses in 
the whole metropolis, Fine streets and squares are springing 
up in all directions around, but at # respectful distance from 
the gasometer. In the immediate vicinity of the works no 
man will live who can possibly help it; and the consequence 
is that property which ought to produce a large rental lies 
almost waste, or is inhabited by the very poorest of the popu- 
lation, The City Gasworks in Whitefriars is another instance, 
Property there is not nearly of the value which it ought to be, 
both because of the disagreeable odours with which the atmo- 
sphere is loaded and of the known dangers of the neighbour- 
hood, as shown by the disastrous accident which occurred 
there a few years ago, Other instances might be cited; but 
these two are sufficiently marked for our present purpose, 
It should not be forgotten, however, that deterioration of the 
value of private property and danger to human life, important 
as are these considerations, are not the only evils to be appre- 
hended from explosions at the two establishments we have 
named. Some of our most valued public buildings are in the 
immediate neighbourhood of each, and liable to be destroyed 
or seriously damaged should such a catastrophe occur at either 
as has just happened at Nine Elms, Westminster Abbey and 
the new Houses of Parliament closely adjoin the Horseferry- 
road Gasworks, and St. Paul’s is but a short distance from the 
gasometers in Whitefriars, Should the gas at either of these 
establishments explode, the Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, 
or St, Paul's might be shattered and ruined as effectually as 
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the buildings adjacent to the gasworks at Nine Elms have 
been, This is not a result the mere possibility of which can 
be contemplated with indifference. 

It matters little what explanation can be given of the ex- 
plosion at Nine Elms, The idea that there is no danger of 
explosion of gasometers, because the gas used for illuminating 
purposes — bi-carburetted hydrogen—is not explosive till 
mixed with common air—oxygen—has been proved by the 
occurrence of Tuesday to be fallacious, The gas in the 
reservoirs may not be explosive so long a8 it is pure ; but who 
can guarantee its purity? It is stored in huge iron tanks, the 
pieces composing which are riveted together by bolts, in the 
ordinary manner. Iron, as we all know, contracts under cold 
and expands under heat; and the process of alternate con- 
traction and expansion, which must be continually going on, 
inevitably results in the loosening of the rivets, in the dis- 
placement, more or less, of the plates forming the reservoir, 
and the consequent opening of passages for the admission of 
air and the escape of gas, The purity of the bi-carburetted 
gas is thus destroyed ; and, should ignition take place at any 
point communicating with the interior of the gasometer, 
an explosion would probably be the result, the consequences 
of which it is impossible to conceive, Is it reasonable that 
such risks should be incurred merely because # notion obtains 
among gas-makers that there is no such danger ? 

That gasworks are disagreeable neighbours has long been 
beyond dispute: that they are also dangerous has now been 
proved in a most irrefragable and painful manner, The re- 
medy for both evils is self-evident. Let gas-making, like 
other harmful operations, be carried on at as great a distance 
from human dwellings as possible, In other words, all gas- 
works should be removed beyond the bounds of the cities they 
are designed to supply; and, as the city extends, they 
should be continually pushed further off, This, no doubt, 
would involve considerable outlay to the gas companies ; 
but their profits—in London, at all events—are large enough 
to enable them to bear the expense of removing their works 
and laying down pipes to convey the gas to their customers, 
The outlay, indeed, would probably be more than compensated 
by freedom from damage to surrounding property and in 
the enhanced value of that property. But under no circum- 
stances should expense be allowed to stand in the way of 
improvements which will preserve the health and ensure the 
safety of the public. We trust ere long to see an Act of Par- 
liament passed compelling the removal of gas-making and all 
such dangerous and deleterious processes beyond the bounds 
of the bills of mortality, in regard as well to provincial towns 
and cities as to the metropolis, We prohibit the making and 
storing of gunpowder and fireworks in towns ; why should the 
manufacture and storing of gas, au almost equally dangerous 
and more offensive article, be differently dealt with? There is 
no tangible reason why gas-making should not be as completely 
isolated from human dwellings as powder-making, It is as 
practicable to carry on the one process at a safe distance from 
cities as the other; and, whatever objections may be raised 
by the proprietors and managera of gasworks, their removal 
into the country will, sooner or later, be enforced. We com- 
mend the matter to the attention of earnest sanitary reformers, 
such as Lord Derby, Lord Bobert Montagu, Dr, Brady, and 
others, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN and several of the younger members of the 
Royai family returned to Windsor Castle from Balmoral on Sunday morning. 

His Royal HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES has forwarded (through 
Lieutenant-General Knollys) # donation of fifty guineas in aid of the Fish- 
mongers’ and Poulterers’ evolent Institution. 

THE CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA and their children 
are at Windsor Castle on a visit to her Majesty. 

THE SULTAN has sent a letter of condolence to Lady Palmerston on the 
death of the late Premier. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES have been on a viait this week 
to the Earl of — Knowsley. Their Royal Highnesses were in Liverpool 
on Tuesday, on which occasion the town made holiday. The al 
party passed through several of the principal streets, and then made an 
excursion on the river, Afterwards they had luncheon with the Mayor, and 
then returned to Knowsley. 

THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON has been visiting the cholera patients in the 
mili hospitals. His Majesty's humane example, so heroically followed 
by the Empress, has not, however, succeeded in allaying the panic in Paris, 
from which the inhabitants are still pusillanimously flying. 

Mr. LusH, Q.C., has been appointed a Judge in the Court of Queen's 
Bench, in room of the late Mr. Justice Crompton. 

Mrs. ROE, the Mayoress of Derby, has been delivering a lecture in that 
town “On the Education of Girls.” ” 

SPAIN has announced to our Government her resolution to adopt energetic 
measures to put an end to the elave trade, 

AUSTRIA AND RvSSIA have accepted the proposal of France for a sani 
conference at Constantinople. maid 

THIRTEEN FISHERMEN were drowned by the swamping of their boats in a 
storm, in the Dornoch Firth, N.B., last week. 

A STRIKE is impending among the colliers of South Yorkshire for an 
advance of wages. 

THE foundation-stone of a memorial fountain in honour of the late 
= John Walter, formerly M.P, for Nottingham, was laid in that town afew 

jays ago. 

Viscount SYDNEY presided, on Saturday last, at the opening of an in- 
dustrial exhibition in the Painted Hall, Greenwich Hospital. ‘There was & 
grand performance of music, and the proceedings were interesting. 

PROFESSOR MASSON, who has been appointed to the chair of rhetoric in the 
University of Edinburgh, was entertained at s dinner, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, on Saturday evening. Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., presided. A large number 
of literary celebrities were present. 

SARAH GRIFFIN, fifty-one years of age, was run over in the street the 
other mf in the Euston-road, and sustained such severe injuries as to cause 
her death. The occurrence is said to have been the result of carelessness on 
the part of the driver of the cart. 

A THIEF HAVING STOLEN A Law List from Judge's chambers, the follow- 
ing notice has been posted in consequence in the Exchequer Chambers :— 
“ The thief that took away the Lato List from these chambera is requested to 
return the same.” 

SEVERE GALES have prevailed for some days past all along the coast, and 
— = shipwrecks, attended with melancholy loss r | life, have been 

resu! 

M. STEINHEIL, of Munich, has produced a new photographic objective, 
which he names “ periscope,” by which M, ‘Albert, photographer es the 
King of Bavaria, has reproduced the interior of the Crystal Palace at Munich, 
The proof, measuring 30in., has excited the astonishment of connoisseurs by 
the extent of the space represented. 

MARBLE and other mineral treasures have been discovered by a Yorkshire 


gentleman named Whitehead within an area of fifteen or twenty miles from | 


the little village of Lofthouse tothe Wernside mountains, on the north-west 
and the range of mountains on the north-east. : 
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PARLIAMENT was on Wednesday further prorogued to the 23rd inst. Th 
proceedings were of a purely formal character. e 

Mn. R. A. KINGLAKE states that when General Guyon, a native of Bath 
who held a command in the Hungarian war of 1849, became Poor, Lord 
Palmerston sent him £500, ’ 

THE PARAGUAYANS have sustained another reverse. Uruguay has 
recaptured by the allies, and its garrison, to the number of six pe ese bss 
made prisoners. 

THE O'CONNELL MONUMENT COMMITTEE and the Associated Trades of 
Dublin are quarrelling as to the design for the monumen, and the sculptur 
to be entrusted with the work. The committee have appointed Mr, Foley 
and the Trades insist on native talent being employed. y 

M. DENIS FLEURY, proprietor of a newspaper in France, wanting more 
subscribers, published an advertisement that.a certain Mdile. A. with atortune 
of two million francs, was desirous of making the fortune of a young may 
without money. Every aspirant to her hand was required to subscribe to 
the Tambour, write a letter, and send his photograph. By this means M 
Fleury got 300 more subscribers, but the court has sentenced him to two 
months’ imprisonment. 

THE BRIGANDS OF NAPLES have abducted several Swiss mannfacturors 
jiving near Salerno. 

Mr. LUBY, as registered proprietor of the Jrish People, has taken an ac 

Mr. Stronge, the police ee ey for having signed a tee 
authorising the police to enter the office of that journal and seize upon the 
poe, Moree with his goods, chattels, and papers, including the lease of 

is house and his certificate. Actions have also been entered 
gainst the Lord Lientenant and the Under. Secretary, Sir Thomas Larcom, 

A SERIOUS COLLISION took place between two vessels in the Meracy on 
Wednesday morning during a gale. The schooner Rover dragged her 
anchors and ran violently against the ship Culloden. Both vessels sank, 
Out of the twenty hands on board the two vessels, not more than five haye 
been saved. 

THE OPENING CONVERSAZIONE of the Architectural Aseociation of London 
took place on _— evening, the 27th ult., when the chair was taken by 
the President, R. W. Edis, Esq., M.R.I.B.A., who, after distributing the 
prizes awarded to the various successful students, delivered an able and 
eloquent address to a numerous and attentive audience, 

THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT, it is said, intend in future to consider the 
seizure of foreign journals us equivalent to a “ first warning,” or, rather, a 
suspension, and not silow the journal seized to circulate in France for two 
months, 

OUR GOVERNMENT HAS, it would seem, been giving mortal offence to 
Greece. Some complaint having been made of personal injuries to British 
subjects in one of the Ionian Islands, our Foreign Minister, it is stated, took 
the matter rather sharply up, and an angry correspondence is published by 
the Athenian papers. 

Two CASES OF CHOLERA have occurred at Wombwell, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Several cases have also occurred in Woolwich within 
the last few days, none of which, however, proved fatal. Cholera is decreas- 
ing in Madrid and also in Seville, 

SEVERAL SERIOUS FIRES have occurred in the metropolis within the 
last few days. One happened in the St. Katharine Dock warehouses, and 


consumed a amount of property. Another, at Beal’s Wharf, on the 
Surrey side of London Bridge, destroyed tea and other goods to the value of 
upwards of £180,000, 


THE BRANCH LINE OF THE NORTH LONDON RAILWAY, extending from 
Dalston-lane to Broad-street, was formally inspected, on Tuesday, by a party 
of directors and other gentlemen. ‘The trial-trip went off satisfactorily, and 
a banquet terminated the proceedings. The line was opened to the public on 
Wednesday. 

A Sum of upwards of £20,000 has been subscribed towards the expenses of 
the cathedral which it is proposed to erect, in London, to the memory of the 
late Cardinal Wiseman. The Pope has contributed towards the memorial a 
magnificent silver-gilt monstrance, of large size, set with three precious 
stones and with medallions in mosaic of appropriate and exquisite taste. 

THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON has ordered a scientific mission to explore 
the Cambodia from the source of the Mei-kou to Thibet, where all trace of 
the river disappears. The country which it traverses has hitherto been 
unexplored, and is unknown to modern geographers, although certain ruins 
scattered over it attest the fact that a high degree of civilisation once existed 
in this deserted region. 

A SMALL VILLAGE IN GOWER having lately lost its schoolmaster, was 
desirous of obtaining another. Among other applicants for the situation, a 
person named Mr, N——, believing himself to be a “ fit and proper” person 
to hold the vacant post, made his appearance and presented a letter of recom- 
mendation, of which the following is a correct copy ;—‘‘ The Rev. ——.— 
Sir, i have sent N—— to yon Being a Stedy man euting the sittuaton.” 


THE CHAPEL ROYAL IN THE SAVOY.—On Monday evening a meeting 
of the inhabitants of the precincts of the Savoy was held in the large room 
of the Board of Works, Burleigh-street, in anticipation of the approaching 
opening of their new church, which was destroyed some months ago by fire, 
and which has been restored, under the direction of Mr. Smirke, at the 
expense of her Maj the Queen. The Rev. Henry White, the Chaplain of 
the Savoy, presided. He said that, although no day had yet been definitively 
fixed for the opening service, he was anxious to take the opinion of tlie 
members of the congregation on the allotment of seats and the nature of the 
services, These matters had lately been taken up by the public newspapers, 
and they had consequently assumed the character of public questions which 
could not be ignored. The Savoy Chapel in its restored state was not to be 
a free and unappropriated church, in the ordinary meaning of the term ; 
for, although the seats would all be free, they would be appropriated, 
but would not be reserved a moment after the commencement of 
the services. The offertory would, as usual, be adopted, so that 
all persons might contribute to the ex of the church according 
to their means, With to the choir, it had been strongly 
pressed upon him that it should consist of men; but he was greatly afraid 
that such a body of men would be unmanageable, and that they would be 
unsuitable to the simple services which must be observed in their small 
chapel. On this and other matters he wished the members of the congre- 
gation to communicate with him prior to the opening of the chapel, 
and with that view he would have a series of questions printed which he 
would circulate among them. Much difference of opinion prevailed with 
reference to division of services, some persons conceiving the morning service, 
at ali events, too long. This might be remedied by having holy communion 
at an earlier hour than eleven in the morning, or by having the Litany in 
theafternoon. There were some improvements in the interior of the church 
which he was desirous of seeing carried out ; but they must be deferred until 
the new Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster should be appointed, Several 
gentlemen offered their opinions on matters of detail ; and, on the motion of 
Mr. Gladman, seconded by Mr. Edwards, a cordial vote of thanks was 
accorded to the Rev. Henry White for calling the meeting and making bis 
statement. 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—A meeting of this insti- 
tution was held, on Thursday, at its house, John-street, Adelphi—Thomas 
Chapman, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. Mr. Lewis, the secretary, read 
the minutes of the previous meeting. It was reported that during the past 
month there had been many distressing shipwrecks on the coast. But fre- 
quently, as well as death and despair, there was also hercism in the lifeboats’ 
crews to make the scenes often memorable. The institution voted £152 to 
the crews of some of ite life-boats for saving the following shipwrecked 
crews di the fearful gales of last month :—The Caistor life-boat saved 
the brig een, of Hartlepool, and her crew of six men, and the brig 
Harlington, of Sunderland, and her crew of nine men; the Newbiggin life- 
boat saved the crew of two men from the sloop Robert Hood, of Newaastle- 
on-Tyne, and also the crew of a fishing-coble; the Dunbar life-boat reacued 
the crew of five men of the Pruseian schooner Patrioa, of Barth ; 
life-boat saved the crew of nine men from the brig , of Scarborough ; 
the Brighton life-boat rendered important services to brig Ringdove, of 
Poole; the Sennen Cove life-boat brought ashore one of the lightkeepere 
from the Longships Lighthouse who had been taken seriously ill ; the Arklow 
life-boat rendered important service to the S, S. Preston Belle, of Dublin ; 
the Whitburn life-boat rescued the crew of the Brig Anne and Mary, of North 
Shields ; ay? zagine Island life-boat rescued the crew of thirteen men of 


life-boat saved & crew of five men 
Amlweh. The silver medal of the institution and £2 were voted to Mr. N. 
Levett, chief boatman of and coxswain of the St. Ives life-boat, 
and £16 to the crew of the life-boat, accompanied by a vote of thanks 
inscribed on vellum to each man, in acknowledgment of their daring and 
persevering efforts in rescuing four out of five of the crew of the French 
brig Providence, of Granville, which had gone ashore on Hayle Bar, in 4 
strong wind and heavy ground sea, on the 28th ult. This was a very ¢ t 
service, The life-boat was twice repulsed, but her crew determined to save 
the shipwrecked crew under any circumstances, Rewards amounting to £141 
were also voted to Pay the expenses of many of the life-boats of the institu- 
tion for putting off in replies to signals of distress ; but their services were 
not, however, required, the vessels having in most cases got out of danger. 
Various other rewards were also granted for saving life from shipwreck. 
Payments amounting to £1670 were ordered to be made on various life-boat 
establishments. The cost of new life-boats had been presented to the insti- 
tution during the past month by Mrs, Colonel Vernon, in memory of her 
| late son; by Miss Hopkinson, in memory of the late William Hopkinson, of 
| Brighouse ; and by Peter Reed, Esq., of the Stock Exchange. During the 
past month the institution had sent new life-boats to Caistor, near Great 
Yarmouth, and to Castletown, Isle of Man. The new boat,on her way te 
Caistor, was fortunately the means of saving a vessel and her crew. 
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HE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 


ApnocT twelve years ago I first saw Lord Palmerston in the 
se of Commons, He was then very near what we used to con- 
= the boundary of healthful existence, still in the prime of his 
tife He was erect, firm, vigorous; his hair was but sparsely 
treaked with grey; time had ploughed no furrows in his manly, 
sven face; bis eyes were undimmed; his voice was strong and 
0 orous; and there was an energ and an activity, and at times a 
ee antinens, in his movements which showed that 
Ue He had his health, and ampler strength, indeed, 
Than most men have of his age. 
so far from showing signs of decrepitude or dreaming of 
am eens the highest object of his ambition was looming distinctly 
before him, and he was preparing to clutch it. He was at that time 
secretary for the Home Department in the Aberdeen Government. 
His taking this office, after having so long been Secretary for 
Foreign Affaire, was thought to be a retrograde step; but in less 
than two years he leaped to the front at a bound, became Premier of 
England and leader of the House of Commons, and thus, in the 
seventy: first year of his age, began a new era of his life. This was 
Lord Palmerston as I saw him twelve years ago; and since then I 
have bad, as you know, opportunities of seeing and watching him 
every bight when the Houee sat, with rare exceptions, such as few 
men not members of Parliament have enjoyed. Yes, every night. 
] have seen him as he marched across the lobby; seen him as he 
sat in his place on the Treasury bench, and, for a short period, on 
the front seat of the Opposition, And now he is gone, and will 
never be seen by mortal eyes again. Alas! as Cobden exclaimed, 
with a sigh, when he heard of the death of some eminent member, 
«What shadows we are!” It is the custom to say, when a notable 
member dies, “He will be greatly missed ;” but, in truth, few 
members, however eminent, are missed. The front-rank man falls, 
the rear-rank man steps to the front, and the battle goes on. But 
Palmerston will be really missed, The House of Commons will, 
indeed, be a changed House without him. He was not merely a 
jeader: a great number of the members pinned their faith to him 
and imitated him, : : 

Dean Stanley, in that eloquent sermon of his, preached in West- 
minster Abbey—which sermon I had the good fortune to hear— 
noticed Lord Palmerston’s untiring devotion to work. And this 
was certainly one of his most remarkable characteristics, In the 
House of Commons he was, in this respect, a model leader, and 
highly the House appreciated his close attention to his duties there. 
I remember the rare occasion, when the noble Lord was detained at 
Windsor, and could not be in his place at the usual time, eome 
splenetic Conservative, who had a question to put to the head of her 
Majesty's Government, complained querulously that the noble Lord 
was not in his place. But he evoked no sympathy ; on the con- 
trary, Mr, Walpole at once leaped to his feet, and, amidst loud 
cheers from all sides of the House, rebuked the complainant. And 
J also recollect that in the midst of the cheers his Lordship entered, 
and the House again cheered. Lord Palmerston almost invariab) 
entered the House about 4.30, having previously dinedathome. It 
was his rule to dine at home thus early, and not to leave the House till 
it adjourned, however late might be the sitting. And this rule he 
adhered to until last Session, when he not unfreqaently—by order of 
his physicians, I have heard—-retired early, Most of the Ministers 
of the Crown leave at eight o’clock for dinner, but Lord Palmerston 
strictly adhered to his rule, and it was by no means uncommon to 
see him on the Treasury bench keeping watch and ward alone. 
Again, most of the other Ministers of the Crown occasionally dine 
out, returning at ten or eleven o’clock in evening dress ; but during the 
twelve years that I have been about the house I never eaw his 
Lordship in an evening dress. I do not say that he never dined 
out when the House was sitting, but I am sure that it was his rule 
not to accept invitations ; and if ever he was compelled to break it, 
he doffed his evening dress before he returned, as if to show that he 
thought that this custom of dining out was more honoured in the 
breach than in the obgervance Indeed, I happen to know that when 
some of the junior members of the Government by their absence had 
endangered a division, they got a sound “ wigging’ from head- 
quarters, and orders to be more careful in future, In short, as Mr. 
Walpole said, Lord Palmerston was an example to the members of 
the Government. His Lordship, when the weather was fine—and, 
indeed, when it was wet, if no cab was handy—walked home. He 
was commonly accompanied by his stepson, Mr. Cowper, or, if he 
were not at hand, by some other member of the Government; but 
I have more than once or twice seen him pacing up Whitehall alone. 
Last Seasion, however—and, I think, during the Session of 1864— 
he was always, unknown to himself, followed by a policeman in 
plain clothes, Sir George Grey, I believe, quietly made this 
arrangement ; and everybody willeay that it was wisely and kindly 
done, 

Dean Stanley alao noticed the affabjlity, imperturbable good- 
humour, and accessibility of the deceased statesman ; and that he 
was all that the preacher described all who knew him will bear 
witness. He could be, and was, roffied sometimes; and when he 
was assaulted with more than ordinary fierceness he could turn 
upon his aseailants and, as he once said in an encounter with Mr. 
Cobden, “ give as good as they gave.” I never saw him so much 
ruffled as he was when Mr, Dunlop brought against the Foreign 
Office a charge of mutilating and falsifying certain Indian de- 
spatches from Sir Alexander Burness. Mr. Dunlop used the word 
forgery, and Mr. Bright echoed the offensive term; and both these 
gentlemen, by their manner and tone, though not directly by their 
words, pointed to Lord Palmerston as the forger. His Lordship was 
much moved, both to sorrow and anger, and replied very sharply. 
The cloud, however, soon passed away ; and I think I may venture 
to say that, if Mr, Dunlop had met the Premier in the tea-room on 
the following evening, he would have been received as affably as if 
nothing had happened ; for it was not the custom of the noble Lord 
to let wounds received in conflict rankle and fester, but to get 
them healed as quickly as ible, On his accessibility I could 
say much, Our Whig ers are not, generally, an acces- 
sible race. They are haughty, cold, and hedge themselves 
round with a chevau-de-frize—called by a witty friend of 
mine a shiver-de-freeze—of officialism and etiquette, which it 
is exceedingly difficult to But Lord Palmerston was 
not an old Whig, and, besidea this, the geniality of his nature 
would have made such an imprisonment intolerable to him ; and I 
am persuaded that, if he had been a great Whig Duke—‘ master 
of half a servile shore”—and educated and trained from his cradle to 
believe that, though not a god, he was something more than a man, 
he would have been just the same, Nor was this affability confined 
to his own class in society. For example: when he was walking in 
state procession at Dover, on the occasion of his inauguration 
as Lord Warden, he saw, as he glanced round, the faces 
of two persons whom he knew standing in front of the 
crowd which lined the path, and at once he stepped out of 
the procession, and shook hands with them, The eyes of the 
crowd were at once turned vpon the persons thus honoured. Of 
course, everybody thought that they must be very distinguished 
people ; but they were nothing of the sort. One was an officer of 
the House, and the other one of his Lordship’s tradeemen at 
omsey, Fancy the great Duke of Whigshire so far forgetting 
himself! Again, one Sunday an officer of the House was lounging 
in Battersea Park, on the roadside, when suddenly he raw Lord 
Palmerston coming along the road, on horseback, Of course, the 
said official lifted his hat as his Lordship parsed, His Lordship, 
as his manner was, lifted his riding-whip and therewith touched 
the brim of his hat. But suddenly, as if recognising some one he 
knew, he turned round and waved his hand. These are trifles, I 
know ; but they are valuable as touches of nature illustrating the 
character of the man. Gladstone, I think, is naturally a3 accessible 
and affable as his leader was; but 1emember here, reader, that 
neither is the Chancellor of the Exchequer an old Whig. There is 
this difference, though, between Gladstone and Palmerston, Our 
Sreat Finance Minister is always in a hurry; you never can catch 
him except on the wing. If a member stops him in the lobby he 
will listen courteously and with attention, but he never folds his 
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wings, but always makes his interceptor feel that he is robbing a | to “manage” on £200 a year by following the directions of Mus, 


ee Minister of valuable time. 

urry ; never appeared to be busy; but would listen to what you 
had to say to him as quietly as if he had nothing in the world to 
do but to listen, Nor was he ever anxious. “Overwhelmed 
with anxiety?” said he once in answer to a friend, “no; 
I am never overwhelmed with anxiety; I make my arrangements, 
do everything as I think for the best, and then I leave the event.” 
And this I can well believe ; certainly he never showed signs of 
anxiety in the house. On that memorable night of the 8th of July, 
1864, when the Conservatives made their ade assault upon the 
Government, and were confident that they should win, manifest 
anxiety pervaded the Government ranks, and until about eleven 
o'clock Brand was evidently very nervous, as well he might be, for 
the sudden defection of the Irish Liberals had disturbed all his cal- 
culations and filled him with serious apprehensions of defeat; but the 
Premier clearly felt no anxiety, for during a great part of the debate 
he slept soundly, He had made his arrangements—done everything, 
as he thought, for the best, and left the event, 

Lord Palmerston was the best party Jeader of modern times. He 
knew the forms of the House perfectly—better than the Speaker, I 
suspect ; and this knowledge is of great advantage to the leader of a 
ey party. It is analogous to a military commander's knowledge of 

rill and evolutions, It enables him to choose his position, that he may 
fight to the best advantage, or retreat: with safety if defeat is likely 
to be the result of battle. The noble Lord was a splendid tactician ; 
and it is by tactice, quite as much as by force, that battles are won 
in the House of Commons, as they are in the field. It has been 
often said that talking never gained a vote. I do not believe that. 
Indeed, I know instances to the contrary; but, as a rule, it is 
management, and not argument, that wins the fight. The whip of Mr. 
Brand ia, generally, a far more potent instrument than the most power- 
ful oration of the finestspeaker in the House. Lord Palmerston well 
knew this, and on receiving a nod or a whisper from his lieutenant 
indicating that he was ready for a division, his Lordship, though in 
the midst of an apparently elaborate reply to Disraeli, would at 
once prepare to bring his speech to a close. Indeed, whenever we 
saw the chief whip glide into position behind the Premier, we were 
sure to hear in a few minutes the well-known words, “ But I will no 
longer detain the House.” And then we knew for a certainty that 
the division was at hand, Lord Palmerston knew when to speak 
and when not to speak. This knowledge is rare, Disraeli has it 
not. His lieutenants often have to complain that notwithstanding 
all their hints, he will go on talking. And Gladstone is also prone to 
offendinthisdirection. ‘“ Who's to be the Leaderof the House?” said 
an old whip now retired on a comfortable berth. ‘“ Gladstone,” 
was the reply. ‘Then he must alter, or he will often get the 
Government into a mess, for he never would obey the whip. Con- 
found him! he has often kept me on thorns for an hour, and more 
than once lost me a division.” Obey the whip! That the leader 
of the House should be subordinate to a whip will probably be a 
new idea to some of your readers. But so it is—or so it ought to 
be. “I care not who has the best of the argument,” said Walpole, 
“so that I get the majority.” And to get the majority the leader 
must listen to and obey his lieutenants. 

I could say much more about Lord Palmerston in the House, but 
space fails, But it isno matter. The late Premier has often been 
described in the columns of the ILLUSTRATED T1MEsS—perhaps more 
frequently than in any other paper; and now, therefore—with one 
long, lingering look—I say farewell ! never, perhaps, to write about 
Palmerston, his ways, and his speeches, more. 

Mr. James Lowe, formerly editor of the Critic, has just died. He 
had filled an honourable = upon the weekly journals the 
Field and the Queen, Mr, Lowe was an editor of great industry, 
observation, and mental calibre. It was he who first exposed the 
pretensions of the Poet Close, and caused the withdrawal of his 
pension. Every subject to which he applied himself he studied 
with unremitted application, and whether it were pieciculture, 
gastronomy, philology, or any other science, he never left it until 
he had placed himeelf upon a level with its masters. Mr. Lowe's 
loss will be regretted by a large number of his fellow-journalista, 
and his place will not easily be supplied. The deceased gentleman 
was a barrister of the Middle Temple, 
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Fenians—if any exist—who wish to see discussed the question 
whether any popular rising from which men of station have held 
wholly aloof i ever succeeded anywhere, or is, in the nature of 
things, likely to succeed, may turn, if they so please, to Blackwood 
for the present month, It is a good number, but not a very enter- 
taining one—not “light,” at all events. Blackwood, by-the-way, 
has not been so “‘light” latterly as he used to be. There is 
“Cornelius O'Dowd ;” there is ‘ Miss Marjoribanks ;” there is “Sir 
Brook Fossbrooke ;” there are ‘‘ The Confederate Memoirs,” and e0 
on. An article on Lord Palmerston, of course. The Tories are, in 
the main, content with the results of his long tenure of office—that 
we knew, and Blackwood repeats it, But the following is too good 
to be passed over:—‘‘ With Tory politiciane (says this essay) it 
is a principle to give to the Ministers of the Crown all the support 
in their power. They never devise plans for getting their rivals 
into 8 minority and then abandon their own principle as soon as they 
have wriggled into place.” As for abandonment of principle, one 
would be glad to know what happened when Lord Derby came into 
power in 1852? How did the man who had “ wriggled into” Par- 
liamentary importance by slandering Sir Robert Peel, and had now, 
by a fluke, got into “place”—how did he deal with Protection? Did 
not be end his chief “abandon” it in a manner so utterly ignominious 
that Mr. Osborne, pointing to the Treasury benches, and refer- 
ring to that very abandonment, was able to command a volley of 
cheera when he said, “If you want to see humiliation, look there / 
The assertion tbat Tories “ never devise plans for getting their rivals 
into a minority,” pute me in mind of a fine story of Leigh Hunt's, 
He had at Christ's Hospital a daring schoolfellow, named Le Grice, 
who was such a favourite of Oid Bowyer that his frequent breaches of 
school decorum were never noticed. In particular, he was allowed to 
munch apples; and he was @ passionate apple-eater, and used to 
eat them openly, unrebuked, to the envy and admiration of other 
boys. One day Old Bowyer thought he would patronise him, and 
eaid, “ Le Grice, here is an apple for you!” sviting the action to 
the word. ‘Thank you, Sir,” said Le Grice ; “I never eat a. 

The Cornhill is an admirable number. In “ Wives and Davg 
we have a crisis—Molly’s secret is disclosed. ‘The miscellaneous 
articles are very varied. We are taken toa fair in Brittany and a 
fair in Indis, and among French felons thirty years ago. There is an 
amusing paper about Keys (household keys, not musical keys), and a 
gravely-thought discussion of some questions relating to our pro- 
vincial medical charities. The account it gives of how these hos- 
pitals are “managed” is very edifying; but our readers will be 
more amused by a short extract from an article on“ Costume and 
Character” :— 

THE POSTAGE AND THE SAUSAGE. 

A little country lad was sent into a neighbouring town provided with a 
six-kreutzer piece. With three krentzers he was to pay, at the post office, for 
a letter, of which he was the bearer, and with the other three he was to buy 
his dinner—i. e., a two-kreutzer sausage and a kreutzer roll. He impru- 
dently resolved te dine first, and thus found himeelf exposed, amidst the 
persuasions of hunger, to the bewildering temptations which @ sausage-shop 
offers to a German stomach. For the varieties are so numerous, Which- 
ever of these was chosen by the little boy exceeded the sum allotted for his 
dinner by one kreutzer, and when he presented himself at the post office he 
had but two kreutzers left. The clerk, like all officials, was obdura'e, the 
deficiency must be made good, or there was no posting the letter that day. 
The poor child, after a long pause, during which he endured all the pangs 
of an accusing conscience, and experienced that sorrow which is rather for 
the detection than for the sin, made up his mind to an enormous sacrifice. 
Holding up the unfinished half of his sausage to the men's face, * Da, beisst 
fiir einen kreutzer ab, so wird's recht sein.” “ Here,” “ he said, “bite a 
kieutzer-worth off, co will it be all made right.” ; 

London Society was, last month, interesting for its sketches of 
witnesses, the drawings by Mr, Brunton, and the letterpress b: 
Mr. Halliday, Tlis time it contains a ony 


Experiences,” an account of the troubles of a young wife who tried 


capital paper, * Lotty’s | 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

“Julius Cesar” has been revived at Drury Lang, and with 
great success. Mr, Phelps as Brutus, Mr. Swinbourne as Cassius, 
and Mr. Andereon as Marc Antony, were applauded vehemently. 
I must confees I was by no means so delighted as the majority of 
the audience in the stalls, boxes, and pit, and the total population 
of the gallery. If there were rather too much noise on one side of 
the orchestra, there was also considerably too much on the stage 
side of the footlights, Both audience and actors were loud, espe- 
cially Mr. Anderson in the funeral oration. I wonder he did not 
make Czesar start to life again. Why will actors of tragedy train 
their voices down to co terribly pro‘ound a pitch? Is depth of 
feeling expressed better in the stomach than the chest? Why are 
they somonotonousand brassy ? They have noorchestral instruments 
tospeak against. It is incomprehensible to anybody but a paviour or 
an artificer in iron at a Government dockyard what reason there can 
be for growling and roaring the words of Shakspeare instead of 
uttering them. A correct ripe re ofa part is destroyed by this 
four-and-twenty-pounder style of declamation, The ancient Romans 
were human beings, a fact which it will be well for Mr. Edmund 
Phelps to remember when he reconsiders his conception of the scene 
where Julius Czesar’s wife entreats him not to go to the Senate. 
The Roman mob is oy eee, organised and arranged. A 
farce, called “ Husbands, Beware!” written by Mr. Edmund Falconer, 
one of the managers, b proc grne the tragedy. I cannot pronounce 
upon ita merits, as I did not see it. 

Mr. Mark Lemon's farce of “The Ladies’ Club” has been revived 
at the St, James's, It was played originally, more than twenty 
years ago, at the Olympic. Miss Herbert enacts Mrs, Fitzsmythe, 
and Mr. F, Robson her military husband, with capital effect. Mr. 
and Mrs, Frank Matthews also play in the piece, and the revival is 
entirely successful, 

Wandering, on Saturday night last, in the remote confines of 
Islington, I dropped into that waar of the histrionic art, SADLER’s 
WELLS THEATRE—a building which seems to consist mainly of 
back doors, for no matter which way you enter you seem to have 
made a mistake and to have gone the wrong way. There is a new 
“ burlesque travestie,” called ‘“ Arrah-no-brogue,” which, as it was 
written by a new hand, it is not well to criticise too closely—the 
more particularly as the people laugh at and seem to enjoy it. The 

lay was the ever-green' ‘Lady of Lyons,” and introduced to the 
: aon boards a clever a Mr. J. — Cowper, who has ee the 
eading partsin tragedy at Liverpool for some yearspast. Mr, 
pier Claude Melnotte with considerable intelligence and he » 

think, prove an acquisition to the London stage. I observe that 
he is announced for several characters for this and next week—for 
Hamlet, Shylock, and Othello, 

A new and original comedy, by the author of “David Garrick,” 
is to be produced at the Prince OF WALEs’s theatre in a week or 
so. Mr. Byron’s comedy of “ War to the Knife” was revived there, 
on Monday last, with the same effect on the audience as when it 
was firet produced. Some people say that good things cannot grow 
old, I doubt the truth of the proverb when applied generally—to 
women, wearing-apparel, teeth, fascination, &c.; but, certainly, 
good plays never grow old, and, as the showman said of the scalea 
of the sea-serpent, “this is one of ’em.” 

Mr. Gourlay’s entertainment at the PoLyGraruic HAL will cloge 
on Monday evening next. It has been deservedly successful. We 
have had many popular Scottish entertainments in London, but these 
have been of the musical kind; whereas Mr. Gourlay’s is easentially 
dramatic. Every character portrayed exhibited the talent of an 
artist, and among his audiences it was difficult to distinguish whether 
the Scotch visitors more highly appreciated the fidelity or the South- 
rons the novelty of his impersonations, Gourlay seconds him 
ably with some charming ballad-singing, and their bright boy, 
“Little Jobnny,” most pleasantly supplements the scene, 

Mr, Howard Paul furnishes a curiosity in the way of a free admis- 
sion card to his show—available only on wet evenings, Some fanny 
regulations are indorsed, among which is one, that, in case of a 
passing shower, the visitor may claim admission to the stalls at half. 
price ; while, should the night be a “real pelter ” the ticket will be 
“ valid only the more.” 

The proverb says that there are as good fish in the sea as ever 
oe came out of it; and possibly the popularity of Chang, the 

inese giant, will induce many tall persons to grow taller, and so 
become the admiration of their friends and the source of fortune 
to speculators. At the St. James’s Hatt Professor Anderson now 
exhibits a M. Jean Joseph Brice, a Frenchman, of twenty-five years 
of , who is 8ft. high. With the characteristic love of big- 
sounding words peculiar to the professors of the art of preatidigitation, 
Mr. Anderson has re-christened M. Brice Anak the Anakim, 
Possibly, the next giant will be entitled a the Sultan, or 
Periosteum the Particular ; for alliteration is the glory of aprogramme, 
and what is sense compared to syllables? As I have mentioned, 
Anak is 8 ft. high: he eats two meals a day, and his meals 
are not in proportion to his size, He weighs thirty stone, and can 
lift six hundredweight, and it is said that every day he grows stronger 
and stronger ; so that, in the language of the showman, “it is pre- 
sumed by naturalibists that he will never attain his proper strength.” 
Anak Brice, too, like mortals of ordinary stature, loves his cigar, 
and he likes it to be good. Wherever there is a giant there is sure 
to be a dwarf: the law of compeneation, which governs all things 
has decreed that it should be so ; and therefore Anak Brice’s eoloceal 

roportions are contrasted with those of one “Little Tom Dot.” 
it hang asked Brice to dinner and Little Tom Dot and Chung-Mow 
fraternised—though it is bardly likely, for the little men would be 
as sure to squabble as the big ones to be friendly—what a singular 
party it would be! If a guest took too much wine and saw 
double, then Chang, the Chinese, would be 15 ft. high, 
and Brice, or Anak, i6ft. If, by the law of compensation 
above mentioned, the two dwarfs shrunk to half their size— 
but no; the notion cannot be pursued further; that way madnes 
lies, or a state of Dundrearyish imbecility to which the problem of 
the nails and the horee’s shoes, as presented to the mental vision of 
Mr, Weller, sen., would become easy to understand and facile of 
solution. The taste for giants is evidently on the increase. In 
commercial parlance, “giants are up and dwarfs are down.” Ship- 
owners would find it a good investment to charter a steamer for 
Patagonia, where speculators might reside and reduce the production 
of giants to a system. Sheep, I understand, are now double the size 
and weight they were in the days of Edward VI, Well, why should 
not analogous treatment be Lag to the natives of Patagonia ? 
Patagonia is a good long word. Permit me through your columns 
to make a present of the idea to speck’lators in the habit of 
‘raising ” curiosities for public exhibition, 

THE Hop CROP OF THIS YEAR.—When the duty on hops was in exist- 
ence, the amount levied each autunn by the Inland Revenue at once formed 
the data as to the aggregate bulk of hops grown and cured in English 
counties, and the hop-growers held these returns of excisemen in high im- 
portance, as forming & key to the standard value of hops; but, since the 
remission of the impost, the hop-growers have to estimate average growthe 
from statistical information at local hop fairs and markets, The hop crop 
of the past season was the most promising and heaviest for several years 
past ; but a succession of rain in Angust destroyed the crop on many plan- 
tations and made the young hops light and chaffy, and many hundreds of 
acres became valu and were not gathered ; but, in the aggregate, the 
bulk of this eeason was the heaviest since 1855, when an impost (old duty) of 
£398,365 was paid on the product of 57,757 acres of land then under hop 
cultivation. Inthe year of 1859 many hop-gardens had been grubbed up, 
and the land cultivated in the growth of hops reduced to 43,729 acres; but 
a yield of hops above the average was picked and cured, and a sum of 
£328,000 paid as oldduty. Last year (1864) it was calculated that hops were 
grown equivalent to £280,000 (old duty), and in the present year in some of 
the best districts in Kent from 20cwt. to 27 cwt. the acre was picked, and 
other counties had a yield of from 8 owt. to 18ewt., and, except the many 
plantations which were not stripped, the bulk of the hops gathered and cured 
this season represents an equivalent to £380,000 (as old duty); and since 
the remission of the hop duty hop-grounds have been extended, and 53,000 
acres of land are under hop cultivation, and the present low value of corn 
has instigated farmers to the conversion of corn-land into hop-gardens, 
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DEAN STANLEY ON THE LATE LORD PALMERSTON. 


y f 

On Sunday afternoon the Very Rev. Dr. Stanley, Dean o' 
Westminster, preached a sermon in Westminster Abbey on the 
death of the late Prime Minister, The Abbey was extremely 
crowded on the occasion, though the day was wet and cold, The 
Duke of Argyll, Sir Roderick Murchison, and other persons of 
distinction were among the congregation. 

Dean Stanley took for his text the words, “ Sce, then, that ye walk circum- 
spectly, not as fools, but as wise ; redeeming the time, because the days are 
evil.” It was one of the most instructive yas he said, of solemnities, such 
as that of Friday last, at which so many ef them assisted in paying homage 
to the illustrious dead, that each had its own peculiar Jesson. Of ali the 
great men laid within those walls every single one probably was laid there 
for a separate and distinct rearon, and which would not apply to any one 
else, “There ia one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars; for one star differeth from another star in glory. 
In the chambers of the dead, in the temple of fame, no less than in the 
house of their Heavenly Father, there were ‘‘many mansions,” man 
stages, many degrees. Each human soul gifted above its fellows left 
as it passed out of the world a light of its own. As each lofty 

in some mountain country was illumined with a different 
hue of its own by the setting sun, so also each of the higher 
summits of human society was lit up by the suneet of life with a 
different colour, from the materials of which it was composed or from the 
relative position it occupied, s0 conveying a new separate lesson of truth or 
of duty, of wisdom or of hope, What, then, were the special lessons which 
we learnt from the remarkable man who had been taken away from among 
us, and to whose memory so great a tribute had been paid? He (Dr. 
Stanley) left altogether questions of political and religious parties, which 
had no place there, He left also altogether those questions of the unseen 
world which were known to God alone. He left them, as our Church left 
them, to that holy and merciful Saviour whose mighty working was able to 
subdue all things to Himself—who saw as man saw not, but who, we could 
not doubt, commended to our admiration whatsoever there was good and 
true in every one of his servants, First, there was this singular peculiarity, 
that the gifts to which the eminence of the departed statesman was due were 
gifts far more within the attainment of ull of us than was commonly sup- 
posed. It had been said of Jndas Maccabeus that of all the military chiefs of 
his time he was the one who accomplished the it results by the smallest 
amount of external resources, Of our late chief it might be said that of all 
political leaders he achieved great success by the most homely and 
ordinary means, [t was that which made his life in many re- 
spects an example and an encouragement to all. The persevering 
devotion of his days and nights to the public service, and the toil and en- 
durance of more than half a century in the various high stations in which 
he was employed—those were qualities which might be imitated by every 
single person from the highest to the lowest. They, whoever they might be, 
who were disposed, as so many young men were, to give themselves up to 
self-indnigence, must remember that not by such faint-hearted, idle careless- 
ness could God or man be served, or the end of any human sou! attained in 
this life or the next. Let them, whoever they might be, who were working 
zealously, humbly, and honestly in their different stations work on the more 
zealously and the more faithfully from that day forward, feeling that in the 
honours paid to one who was in that respect but a fellow-labourer with 
them the nation had in the sight of God set its seal on the value of work, on 
the nobleness of toil, on the grandeur of long and laborious days, and on the 
splendour of plodding, persevering diligence. Again, he won his way, not 
so much by eloquence, or genius, or far-sighted greatness, as by the lesser 
graces of good humour, gaiety, and kindness of heart, tact and readiness— 
lesser graces, doubtless, of which some of the highest characters had been 
destitute, but graces which were not the less gifte of God, and which, even 
in the honse of God, they did well to reverence and admire. They who 
might think it cf little moment to take offence at the slightest affront— 
who, by their presence, threw a chill over whatever society they en- 
tered—they who made the lives of others miserable by wounding their 
keenest sensibiiities — they who poisoned discussion and embittered 
controversy by pushing particular views to the extremest conse- 
quences, and, by widening differences between man and man—they who 
thought it their duty to make the worst of every one from whom they dis- 
sented and entered a never-ending protest againat those who might have 
done them wrong—such as those might have higher pretensions and, it 
might be, higher claims to honour and respect, yet they would do well to 
understand the silent rebuke which arose from yonder grave, and such as 
God designed for their especial benefit. From a statesman who had always 
a soft word to turn away wrath, who, when attacked, never bore malice 
towards his enemies, and who was rather the more desirous of seeing in 
those who opposed him the true merit and value of their eseential characters— 
from him and from the honour paid to him many an eager partisan, many & 
hard polemic, many a stern moralist might learn a lesson. Yet, again, the 
long life which had just closed was an enduring witness to the greatness of 
that gift which even the recognised—of hope, cheerful lasting hope. 
The vicissitudes of the octogenarian chief seemed to say to us, “ Never 
despair.” From a youth of comparative obscurity, from a middle age of 
constant turmoil, passing through a career of many changes, were attained 
at last that serene and bright old age and that calm and honoured death 
which in their measure were within the reach of all, if God should ac 
permit, and which they should try to achieve. Let them never 
think it was too late or that their day was past; let them never 
lose heart, but hold on to the end, and they might at last be 
victorious and successful, even as he was, it might be in a still 
nobler cause and with still more lasting results. Nor let them say 
that it was only the natural result of a buoyant and vigorous constitution. 
To a great degree, no doubt, it was so ; yet it was also due in a large measure 
to a kind of quiet conviction that the fitting course for a man was to do what 
was good for the moment without vainly forecasting the future, to do the 
present duty and to leave the results to God. “I do not understand,” he 
once said, “ what is meant by the anxiety of responsibility. I take every 
pains to do what is for the best, and, having done that, I leave the conse- 
quences altogether alone.” That strain was, indeed, of a higher kind, It 
was the strain of inspired wisdom in ancient days— ‘* Whateoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might, for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither thou goest.” That led him 
(Dr. Stanley) to another view of the subject, in which the humbiest migit 
take an interest. If — were asked what was the thought or belief that 
from first to last most peony Aenea his policy, he would say his unfail- 
ing trust in the greatnees of England. He was an Englishman even to 
excess. It was England, rather than any particular party; it was the 
honour and interests of England, rather than the Constitution or the state of 
the Church of England, that fired hisimagination, stimulated his efforts, and 
secured his fame, For this it was that his name was known throughout the 
world—in the most secluded village of Calabria, along the shores of the 
Caspian Sea, or among the wildest solitudes of Thibet. To England the vast 
length of that laborious life, with whatever shortcomings, was in all sim- 
plicity and faithfulness devoted. In that great historic building, on the 
disappearance from among us of one of our chief historic names, in the sight 
of ali that was highest and noblest in our national life gathered round that 
open vault, it was uhe true mission of the preacher to ask us to reflect what 
should be our duty towards that kingly commonwealth of which we, no lezs 
than he, were members, and for which we, no lesa than he, were bound, in 
the sight of God, to lay down our lives and spend our Jatest breath. As 
citizens of England, think of our marvellous history, slowly evolved out of 
our peculiar situation; think of the fusion of hostile races and hostile 
institutions within the same narrow limits; think of the long continuous 
line of our literature, such as is unknown in any other country ; think of 
our refuge for freedom ; think of our temperate Monarchy and Constitution 
so fearfully and wonderfully wrought out through the toil and conflict of so 
many centuries ; think of our pure domestic homes; think of the English 
Prayer Book and the English Bible, woven into our inmost and earliest 
recollections ; think of our liberty of conscience and of speech, which gives 
to conscience and to speech double and treble value ;—these are some of the 
elements that go to make up the whole idea that is conjured up by 
the sacred name of England, and for which our lamented statesman 
lived and died, What England is or will be depended in great 
measure on her own individual sons and daughters. Nations were 
the schools in which individual souls were trained. The virtues 
and sins of @ nation were those of each one of its citizens on 
& larger scale and written in gigantic characters, To be a citizen 
of England, according to our lost chief, was the greatest boast and 
the greatest claim on protection and influence that a man could show in any 
part of the world, To be a citizen of England in the fullest sense, worthy of 
all that England has been and might be, worthy of our noble birthright and 
of our boundless opportunities, we rhould reek, every one of us, not in pre- 
sumptuous confidence, but in all Christian humility, to redeem the time that 
was still before us, and to understand what the will of God was for ourselves 
and for our children, When, two days ago, they stood amid that deepening 
gloom around the grave of the statesman, it was impossible not to 
jeel that they were witnessing, not only the flight of an individual spirit 
into the unseen world, but the close of one generation and one stage of our 
history, aud the beginning of another. They had climbed to the height of 
one of those ridges which marked the past from the future, which were in 
the watershed of the dividing stream; they had reached the turning-point 
whence the stream of political and national life would flow in 
another direction, taking its rise from another source, to fertilise 
other climes, On that eminence, so to speak, they now stood, and 
to that new start in their pilgrimage each one of them had to 
look forward. It was not in England as in other countries, where 
the national will was but little felt, compared with the will of 
a single ruler, That public opinion, of which they heard so much, and which 
was believed to be the guiding star of the sagacious man who had gone, was 
moulded by everyone who had a will, or a heart, or a head, or a conscience 
of his own throughout this vast empire. If it was true that to follow, not 
to lead, public opinion must henceforth be the course of our statesmen, then 
our responsibilities and the responsibility of the nation were deepened 
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further still. Just as in a beleaguered eity, where every sentinel knew that 


i lute mind 
on his single fidelity might depend the fate of all. A single reso ’ 
loving the truth only, had before now brought the whole — of — 
around itself ; a single pure spirit had, by its own holy aspirat pty “ice 
itself into the corrnpt mass of a national literature; and S ttor pe 
raised honestly in behalf of truth, justice, and mercy, had ag Apts 
practices which were once universal. So he would call be tent Se caster 
presence of that grave, in the prospect of the changes and trials, lee bs 
they were, which were now before them —in the midst of the — rd 
which they were surrounded, in the face of that mighty future - nh - it 7 
were all advancing—to forget “those things that were me Mies 
forget in him who was gone all that was of the earth, earthy, sn — 
forward to his character in all that was immortal—in his = og Be . 
party spirit and in his self-devotion to the public weal. Let them : get, 
too, in the past and present generation, all that was behind the —— : abs 
our age, all that was before in the true spirit of the Gospel, a : “ver “= 
behind the requirements of the most enlightened and the most = 8 — 
science, and reach forward, one and ail, towards those great things w . 
they trusted were still before them, the great problems which our se, : 
any, might solve, the great tasks which our nation alone could accomplish, 
the great doctrines of our common faith which they might Lang oe 
tunities of grasping with a firmer hand than ever they had before, the Es 
reconciliation of things old with thinge new, of things human with - — 
sacred, of class with class, of man with man, of nation with nation, - 
Church with Church, of all with God, That was “the high napa, - 
England ; that was the high calling of an English citizen, that was = ri 
calling of the nineteenth century, and that was the will of the Lord con- 
cerning them, 


H.M. TURRET-SHIPS WIVERN AND SCORPION. 


THE turreted screw-corvettes Wivern, Captain Burgoyne, V.C., and Scorpion, 
Captain Commerell, V.C., have both arrived at Spithead from Portland on 
the conclusion of their experimental Channel cruising. Both vessels having 
left Spithead, their orders were to make Portland roads their anchorage- 
ground each night, and, according to directions, to steam or sail out to the 
southward of Portland Bill and ij Sage powers. In accordance with these 
orders, the Wivern and Scorpion have been tested fully in all weathers pos- 
sible in the Channel, under steam alone, under canvas alone, and under steam 
and canvas conjointly, the waist bulwarks of each ship being both lowered 
and raised on each trial. Under steam alone both vessels were taken into 
the terrible “race” of Portland during the prevalence of a very stiff gale, 
and were laid for some time broadside on to the seas and the tideway. Under 
these trying circumstances, the Wivern rolled 24deg. each way. and the 
Scorpion 14deg. Under canvas alone, and also under steam and canvas 
combined, the Scorpion rolled in the same proportionately less degree than 
the Wivern; and, under all circumstances, whether under steam or sail 
separately or both combined, the Scorpion maintained a speed of three 
quarters of a knot per hour in excess of the Wivern’s rate of going. On 
or off the wind, under sail, the result was the same. On one occasion, 
with the wind in the Channel at south, and a heavy rolling sea 
setting in on the English land, a cask was thrown overboard 
from the Scorpion and steamed round at full speed, without 
easing her helm or slowing her engines, and snap-shot practice was 
made at the cask from the 12-ton smooth-bore 150 ;ounders in the vessel's 
turrets. The results were highly satisfactory, every shot fired being within 
a few feet of the cask’s centre, and certain to have struck an ordinary 
ship's cutter floating in the same position, notwithstanding the motion given 
to the ship by the troubled broken waters. The guns were held in perfect 
control by their winch purchases, and the results were altogether beyond 
the warmest expectatione of the advocates of the turret principle of mount- 
ing heavy ordnance for sea service, even with their knowledge of the extra 
ordinary results obtained from the trials of the Royal Sovereign. Both 
vessels, as a matter of course, took seas in liberally over their low decks 
amidships, but their lofty bows (made by their raised topgallant forecastle) 
kept both dry when their heads could be kept to the seas. No water at any 
time, however, entered their turrets. The tripod masts of the Wivern have 
stood most admirably throughout the triale. Indeed, there is not a sign of 
8 crack or starting of the paint on the exterior of the tubes at any one of the 
joints, and no severer test could possibly ge applied than this, The Wivern 
was undoubtedly the more uncomfortable vessel, and shipped far the greater 
seas of the two; but it must be remembered that her turrets are loaded with 
180 tons of fron ballast for her guns, ammunition, and carriages (not yet 
ready for her), while the Scorpion carries her guns, carriages, and am- 
munition, each proper distribution. This latter circumstance 
will sufficiently account for the difference experienced in the 
“roll” of the vesseis between 14 deg. and 24deg. The difference in 
the speed of the vessela cannot be so easily accounted for. The 
Scorpion, under all circu of steam or sail together, or sepa- 
rate, has always exhibited the same superiority in this respect over the 
Wivern. They jay cies as now, been tried under the same eonditions of 
draught of water f and aft and the same supposed displacement ; and 
the pitch and diameter of their screws (of this, however, we have no positive 
certainty) are supposed to be the same, Both vessels were built from one 
set of drawings, their engines were made from one set of patterns, and both 
were built alongside each other, in Birkenhead Docks. If the difference in 
speed had existed only under sail, then the failure of the Wivern in that 
respect might have been attributed to the resistance which might possibly 
be supposed to be offered by the tripod masta; but, as the same difference 
exists under steam, the tripod masts are clearly not to blame, and the fault 
can only be laid to a positive difference in the form of each vessel's bottom, 
notwithstanding they were built from one set of drawings. This result 
cannot be at all surprising if we consider that both vessels were built in a 
great hurry, and certainly not for her Majesty's Navy or to meet after-trials 
at the hands of the Admiralty officials and professional critics. The rig of 
both vessels was arranged since their purchase from Messrs. Laird by the 
Admiralty. The Wivern’s rig, with her tripods and royal yards, owing 
to some unnecessary complication aloft, which can be easily remedied, 
has been found, during the recent trials, to be inferior in handiness 
to that of the Scorpion, which has a double topsail-yard and upper 
Cunningham topesail. The vessels, for their tonnage, may be considered to 
have worked admirably under steam or sail, and to have proved themselves 
to be good vessels. They have most certainly not been tried in summer 
weather, but have been tested in every possible way during the past fort- 
night in all weathers, from the strongest Channel gale to the wind at a force 
of seven (and the wind has never been lowr during the trials), off the storm- 
beaten Head of Portland and in the broken waters of its tideway or “ race.” 
Each vessel has been found to steer well eo long as the ecrew was kept re- 
volving ; but with the screw at rest and under sail alone they steered “ any- 
where.” This is naturally and reasonably enough attributed to the fact of 
the screws being fixed and three-bladed, two of the blades being thus always 
at right angles to the vessel's course. With a two-bladed Griffiths screw the 
blades could be set vertically when the vessel is under sail, and thus no de- 
preciating effect could be produced by them upon the vessel's stecrinz or 
upon her speed. The Scorpion has carried away the cross-head guide of her 
shafting, and will require the necessary repairs. Both vessels are, however, 
ordered into Portamouth Harbour, and will require some three weeks’ time 
there to make good their alterations and fittings for service. Both are at 
present exceedingly ill-ventilated, damp ‘tween decks, and altogether un- 
comfortable to both officers and men, 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE.—The following cattle-plague returns have been 
issued by the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council Office. They do 
not profess to give the total number of cases which have occarred in Great 
Britain, but only those which have been ascertained from the official in- 
formation received at the office from inspectors, whether appointed by the 
Clerk of the Covneil or by the local authorities. The divisions of Eogland 
are those of the Censua :— 
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EARL DUDLEY AND THE GAME QUESTION.—A circula: sj 
addressed by Earl Dudley to his numerous agricultural je B sacle 
shire granting permission to kill the game on their respective farms for 
their own use, Hitherto, the game on these estates has been reserved by his 
Lordship for his own sport and that of his friends ; but in the circular 
alluded to the game is given up to the occupiers, hia Lordship reserving 
only the coverts for his own shooting. The noble Earl stipulates in the cir- 
cular that none of the game shall be sold ; but if there is any surplus beyond 
the requirements of each tenant and his friends, it shall be distributed amon 
the poor, His Lordship has not this season shot over the-e estates he having 
but recently returned from Scotland, so that the tenants will have the full 
benefit of the concession. 


| 
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BRITISH POLICY IN ABYSSINIA. 
THE following despatch has been addressed bovine Russell to 
Colonel Stanton, her Majesty’s Agent and nsul-General in 


Egypt :— 
Foreign Office, Oct. 5, 

Sir,—Although it is too late to give you any directions for the guidance 
of Mr, Rassam beyond those which I have already transmitted by telegraph 
it may be useful, in order to prevent misconceptions, that I shonld enable 
you to state upon any proper occasion what has been and is the policy of the 
British Government regarding Abyssinia, 

It shouid be borne in mind that Abyssinia is composed of several distinct 
provinces, some of which are separated from each other by lofty mountains 
and by rivers which are impassable during a portion of the year. 

Hence these different provinces have often been ruled by separate princes 
or chiefs (Dedjatch), independent of each other. 

In 1841 Captain Harris was sent from Bombay to the King of Shoa, with 
whom he concluded a treaty of friendship and commerce on Nov. 16, 1841, 

In the same year the Ruler of Tigre Ras Oobeay, or Ubie, called Ras of 
Abyssinia, sent Mr. Coffin, an English traveller, with a letter and presents 
for her Majesty. 

On Mr. Coffin’s arrival at Cairo, he was informed, through Colonel Barnett 
in December, 1841, by direction of Lord Aberdeen, that he need not proceed 
further on his journey to England, and that he might deliver to Colonel 
Barnett any letter with which he was charged. 

Mr. Coffin accordingly delivered the letter from Ras Ubie (together with 
presents) to Colonel Barnett, who sent the letter to England, but it cannot 
be ascertained whether the presents were also sent, the only allusion to them 
being found in a despatch from Colonel Barnett, dated Sept. 19, 1841, in 
which he says they were still with Mr. Coffin, at Cairo. 

No reply, however, was returned to this letter, and Ras Ubie was there- 
upon so angry that he threatened violence to Mr. Coffin for not bringing him 
a return present from the Queen. 

In January, 1848, Lord Palmerston, with a view to establish commercial 
relations with Abyssinia, appointed Mr. Plowden Consul for that country, 
and directed him to reside at Massowah. 

Mr. Plowden was informed in his letter of appointment that he was sent 
to Massowah for the protection of British trade with Abyssinia and the 
countries adjacent thereto. 

Consul Plowden proceeded to Gondar, and concluded a treaty of friendship 
and commerce with Ras Ali on Nov. 2, 1849. 

By this treaty it was provided that his Majesty of Abyssinia would receive 
an ambassador from her Britannic Majesty, and her Britannic Majesty 
would, in the same manner, receive and protect any ambassador, envoy, or con- 
sul whom his Majesty of Abyssinia, or hts successor, might see fit to appoint. 

But in 1854 Ras Ali was overthrown by one of his sons-in-law, whe induced 
the Coptic Bishop to crown him Emperor of Abyssinia. This person was the 
present Emperor Theodore, who, eo far from insisting on the observance of 
the treaty of 1849, refused altogether to recognice that treaty. 

Consul Piowden was told by the British Government in 1857 that the 
Emperor was bound in good faith to recognise that treaty, and that if he 
objected to any of its provisions he should propose modifications. 

But from the triumph of the Emperor Theodore in 1856 to the present day 
the treaty has been a dead letter. 

It may be argued that the British Government ought to have insisted on 
the validity of the treaty on the one hand, and to have protected the Emperor 
* pal ceaeeing adhe toamen atone in the Abyssinian 

at, con ez ort tenure of power e Kings, what- 
ever be their title, the difficulty of rendbiog with a regular British pak their 
seats of empire, the little value of a victory gained at Gondar and Shoa, the 
risk of failure, and the certainty of expense, it has seemed to the British 
Government a preferable course to withdraw, as much as possible, from 
— engagements, Abyssinian alliances, and British interference in 

Ny’ 

This course, however, has not been taken without giving rise to ground- 
less reproaches, many unfounded allegations, and some embarrassing and 
painful occurrences. Of the former class is the foliowing bold assertion, viz. :— 

“ There is reason for believing that the Emperor Theodore holds Captain 
Cameron as a hostage for the recognition by England, already made in 1849, 
of the independence of Abyssinia, for the suppression of Egyptian aggressions 
along the frontier, and for the restitution of the church and convent at 
— torn from him and his people by the Copts, Armenians, and 

‘url 

Now, with respect to the recognition of the independence of Abyssinia in 
1849, it has been seen that it was England that asked for the recognition of 
the treaty of 1849, and the Emperor Theodore who refused it. But the 
ao of the independence of Abyssinia has never been withdrawn by 

gland. 

As to the suppreseion of Egyptian aggressions along the frontier, England 
has from time to time used her influence to prevent such aggressions, but 
will not consent to guarantee the integrity of the Abyssinian territory. 

Such a guarantee wonld be, in the opinion of her Majesty's Government, 
an unwise engagement—im practicable in execution. 

The restitution of the church and convent of Jerusalem is a matter which 
requires some — explanation. in ee 

Any one who follows with attention the proceedings of the Turkish 
Government in the various provinces under its direct ot must be aware 
that the Christian sects, subjects of the Ottoman Porte, frequently persecute 
one another, and that the Sultan is often appealed to to rescue individuals and 
communities from the maltreatment or cruelty of their fellow-Christians. 

Her Majesty’s Ambassador at the Sublime Port uses his good offices on 
such occasions, and generally with success. 

In July, 1852, Lord Malmesbury was appealed to by Bishop Gobat, of 
Jerusalem, in behalf of Ras Ali and Dedjatch Oubea, whe had adopted at a 
meeting at Gondar a resolution to the effect :— 

“That her Majesty should be requested to authorise you (the Bishop) to 
protect and superintend their countrymen visiting or jing in Jerusalem, 
and to authorise the British agent residing at Jerusalem to lend you (the 
Bishop) his assistance for that purpose when required.” 

Lord Malmesbury’s answer to this request was very clear and decisive :— 

“T have to state to Phen in reply, that her Majesty's Government cannot 
undertake to protect officially the natives of Abyssinia who may chance to be 
residing in the territory of the Sublime Porte, But her Majesty's Consul at 
Jerusalem will be instructed to use his good offices for them in case of need, 
as members of a Christian Church in spiritual communion with the Estab- 
= — in _ country.” 

ou will see that the Earl of Malmesbury distinctly refused “ to protect 
officially the natives of Abyssinia who may chance to be nbiding in thet terri- 
wy ot — Sublime Porte,” 

ou observe also that the good offices to be employed in their favour 
were intended for the benefit of those ‘‘ who might aus to be residing in 
the territory of the Sublime Porte.” Thus a distinction was made between 
those who might resort occasionally or casually to Jerusalem and the in- 
porn aor of Jerusalem of Abyssinian origin who might be accounted Turkish 

Thus limited, both as to the extent of the protection to be afforded and as 
to the classes of @ On whose behalf good offices were ta be exercised, 
the instruction of the Earl of Malmesbury must be allowed to hava been 
proper and judicious. Accordingly, I referred Consul Finn, on May 29, 1862, 
to those instructions of 1852, observing, “I have nothing to add to those 
——— except to enjoin you to act upon them with caution and 
prudence, 

Conting now to the tmprteommcet ot te 

Joming now to the ment of Consul Cameron, it appears from tho 
Papers presented to Parliament that, after he had savecee my letter 
(written by order of the Queen) and some few presents to the Em peror of 
pre — 8 - eee | oth aggre of pg — he employed himself in 

8, sending on mperor’: 2 
to Masowah, by the Abyesinian 0. A, '8 letter to the Queen 
( appears, er, that the chief cause of the Emperor's anger with 
Consul Cameron was this journey to Bogos, coupled with the Smpene’s sus- 
picion that Consul Cameron had intrigued to ret the Turks and Egyptians of 
the frontier against him, and aggravated in some degree by the return of 


Consul Cameron to Gondar without A 
<Geme at any answer to the Emperor's letter to 


went and stayed some time 
;”’ and, further, that when 
the letter rent by him to the 


commit aggressions 
It is far more probable that the conan t 


should apo ys unjust suspicions 
certainly Consul Cameron, in to 0 
—— the Poy eg ms of his son Cine 
is now oped that Mr, Rassam’s explanation will procure. for 
Captain Cameron permission to leave ‘Abyssinia. He will be pepe here- 
after ina different part of the world, and will never have oocasion to return 
o a: R = aed j medic goed te you that the policy of the British 
2 ounded entire! 
inerourae wth knee y on the desire to promote trade and 
am well aware that there are persons who wish her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to interfere in behalf of Abyssinia as a Christian oon bol against 
Turkey and Egypt as Mohammedan countries, But this policy has never 
been adopted by the British Government, and, I trust, never will be. 

If we were to make ourselves the protectors of the Emperor Theodore 
against the Sultan and his Viceroy of Egypt, we should become responsible 
for his acts, and be entangled in his quarrels with all his neighbours and 
rivals, The obligations of the British Government are various enough and 


heavy enough, without undertaking so 
- a @ 80 costly, hazardous, and unprofitable 
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FINE ARTS. 


—~— 


MR. WALLIS'S WINTER EXHIBITION, 


Mr. WALLS, in removing his exbibition from the French Gallery 
to that in Suffolk-street, undertook what so experienced a collector 
muat have known was & difficult task. Tt is no light thing to fill 

hat large gallery with good pictures ; and he, aaa single individual, 
er bt well have shrunk from attempting what the Society of 
Brhish Artists has always failed signally in doing. But he has 
eueceeded, a8 he deserved ; for although, of course, there are a few 
paintings that we could well spare, the large majority are excellent, 
The fact that some have been exhibited before does not appear to 

isan objection, We do not care how often we see a good picture, 
thongh rome critics seem to desire ge 4 before all things, 

Among the figure-subjects one of the most important is Mr, 
Orchardson’s “Christopher Sly” (238). It is painted with this 
rapidly-rising artist’s usual force and truth, but, Partly perhaps by 
choice of subject, pleases us less than usual. Mr. Pettie’s three 
emaller subjects have a great charm. His largest picture, “The 
Rible andthe Monk” (364) is very powerful—the heads being most 
lifelike, In “The Rehearsal” (229) the girl's figure does not come 
away sufficiently, but the fiddler is a fine study; and there is 

leasant colouring and composition in “ The Young Student ” (215). 
= Mr. Barnes—whose progress in the last year or so has been remark- 
able—exhibits a picture in which high qualities of painting are 
combined with great feeling and poetry. A father and his young 
boy are gazing at the dead mother's picture—their faces expressing 
their sorrow, with a subtle Gistinction between the deep, duil grief 
of the man, and the shallower, but perhaps more demonstrative, 
unhappiness of the child. There are two other canvases by 
Mr, Barnes in the gallery, which are worthy of his growing reputa- 
ve another of our rising — Mr. Tourrier, has two pictures on 
the walls, His “Pipe of Latakia” (230) is a finely sombre work 
of great merit; and there are great character and nice colouring, 
with clever handling of texture, in his “Varlet Waiting for an 
Answer” (24). f 

Three paintings by Mr. Watson—who would do well to abjure 
the wood, which is teaching him to be careleas—will be welcome to 
his admirers, who were beginning to fear for him. A splendid 
bit of colour is “ The Signal” (253) ; and in “A Retired Walk” 
(300) be has told, as he can do so well, in a single figure the story 
of the picture. But the most delicious of all is “ Resting” (263), 

hich is simply exquisite. 

Mr. Lelie, 13 sepresented by two canvases—“The Ladye’s 
Favour” (245) and “ Canal Kindnesses ” (314), of which the less 
pretenticus work is the better, ‘The Secret of the Turret- 
chamber” (409), by Mr, Calderon, is worthy of his reputation ; and 
“A Swiss Halberdier” (393), “‘ Hunted Down” (387), and “The 
Mustering of Raiders” (381), by Mr. Weekes, are full of his accus- 
tomed spirit and skill. Mr, Yeames is not adequately represented. 
“The Note and the Nosegay” (351) and “ La Bella Ignota” (411) are 
not up to his standard, waich is a high one. 

“The Reconciliation” (286), by Mr. Barwell, has too much 
blackness in the shadows, and the same fault may be found with 
Mr. Jobn Faed’s pictures, otherwise meritorious. Mr. Charles 
Nicboll’s “ Medora” (335) is a pleasing picture, and well painted ; 
but he can paint better things than harem girls, “A Spy” (340), 
by Mr. Goldie, is an admirable little work; and Mr. Fitzgerald's 
“Romance” (342) is capita! in colour and treatment, though we 
miss the exquisite fairy fancy one always associates with his name, 

Nothing can be more delightful than Mr. Sant’s “ Walk from 
School” (429), with a face in shadow, excellently painted. Mr, 
Frith’s “Pet Canary” (277) is pretty, but meaningless ; and Mr. 
Dicksce’s accustomed Sh»kspearean beauties are as lovely and insipid 
as ever, “The Knightly Mirror” (221), by Mr. Morris, is a litule 
jaulty in arrangement, but remarkably good in tone and colour. 

Our limits will not permit us to say more than that there are in 
the gallery good specimens of the various styles of Mesers. Goodall, 
Stanfield, T. Faed, Horsley, and Pool, and that Messrs, Ward, 
Le Jeune, Dobson, and Egley are no woree and no better than usual, 

A picture by Mr. Richmond, entitled “ At Bay” (346), fails to 
attract as much as the amount of care and labour bestowed on it 
deserves, The subject is difficult to read and the models unpleasant, 
but the work is as good as it was in a picture which firet drew our 
attention to Mr, Richmond in the British Institution some time 
since, 

In landscape the gallery is extraordinarily strong. Mr. Leader 
has several pictures on the walls, all equally good and true. | “A 
Sunny Afternoon on the Conway” (264), and “Summer Time 
(287), are both exquisitely lovely snatches of nature, painted with 
intense fidelity ; but “ Evening After Rain” (368) is one of the 
noblest works we have geen by this great artist—sublime in its 
poetry, and impressive for its truth, Mr. Vicat Cole also contributes 
largely—to run through the titles of his pictures is to reckon up 
ro many gems. “In the Shadow of Beech Trees” (244), “ The 
Harvester's Meal” (236), “A Path Through the Heather (220), 
conjure up exquisite scenery. Mr. G. Cole also exhibits two fine 
paintings (359, 365). i 

Mr. Webb, Mr. Percy, and Mr. Peel are seen to advantage in 
their various styles; and Mr. Hargitt, Mr. Johnson, and Mr. Finnie 
still sustain their early promise, But by far the most striking and 
original of the landscapes is Mr. O, J. Lewis's ‘Berkshire Barley- 
field” (355), in which there are little passages of sunlight that we 
never saw surpassed, ‘Ihe distance is nature itself, and the fore- 
ground a marvel of reality. F A 

Mr, Ansdell and Mr. Cooper contribute canvases in their usual 
style; and there is an admirable li'tle picture by Mr. T. G. Cooper. 

The south-east room is devoted to the exhibition of the works of 
foreign artists. Allare possessed of high merit, but there is no 
very striking picture among them when we have mentioned 
Gerome’s * Beaks Basak ” (611). ; ‘ 

The works of Female Artists are exhibited in the South-west 
room, and among them is Rosa Bonheur's “ Oxen Ploughing (594), 
with some clever animal studies by members of the same gifted 
family, Mdme. Henriette Brown is also represented. Of the fair 
artists who are English, the first and foremost is of course Miss 
Killen Edwards, whose “ Revelation” (570), if not quite up to the 
drawing on the wood which appeared in don Society in its palmy 
days, is a very clever and able work. Misa Blunden, Mrs, Hay, and 
Miss Bouvier exhibit very creditable pictures, as does also Mrs. 
Ward, whose picture, like that of Mdme. de Veyl, while it shows 
improvement yet leaves room for a further advance. Mies Coleman's 
“Green Wheat and Ox-eyes ” (605) are exceedingly true and mature, 
and nicely handled. ; 

Of the two rooms of water colours our rapidly waning space will 
not permit us to speak at length. Buta glance at the catalogue 
will afford sufficient guarantee for the excellence of this portion of 
the exhibition. Among the names of the exhibitors in this depart- 
ment will be found those of Messrs. Walker, Hunt, Birket Foster, 
Smallfield, Warren, Stanfield, Walton, Moore, Vicat Cole, Mole, and 
Cox; and it is not difficult to suppose that the visitor will therefore 
find sufficient to delight him in the north-west aod north-east rooms. 

We hope that Mr, Wallis’s spirited enterprise will be so successful 
as to justify him in continuing in the large exhibition-rooms he has 
selected in future ; and, if the presence of little green tickets, with the 
monosyllable “sold,” on the cornera of frames may be considered a 
criterion, we should say that the Winter Exhibition in Suffolk-street 
is likely to become an institution. 


MR. GLADSTONE IN GLASGOW.—Glasgow turned ont on Wednesday to 
welcome Mr. Gladstone, At noon he had an address presented to him by the 
National Reform Union. ‘To that he returned an answer, in which, asmight 
have been expected, he made no definite allusion to Reform. Afterwards 
the right hon. gentleman had the freedom of the city presented tohim. In 
acknowledging the presentation he made @ most eloquent speech, in the 
course of which he spoke in the most manly and generous terms of Earl 
Russell, Moreover, he expressed his conviction that the Government would 
have no difficulty in carrying on the business of the country. He had a most 
enthusiastic audience. In the evening he addressed a large meeting of work- 
ing men in the Scotia Hall. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Literature. 


Pictures of Society. Grave and Gay. From the Pencils of Celebrated 
Artists and the Pens of Popular Authors, London : Sampson Low, 
Son, and Marston. 

This volume of “ Pictures of Society,” which is mainly a reprint of 

articles and pictures from ‘London Society,” is a somewhat 

ponderous affair—in bulk we mean. The size of the page is a large 
octavo, and though there are only 2%6 pages of letterpress in the 
volume, the paper is so stout and the illustrations are so numerous, 
that the work is a good inch and a half in thickness, and weighs— 
we forget how many pounds. There! is that a satisfactory way 
of criticising so pretentious a volume? Jf not, it is at least au 
old and therefore orthodox way of judging. We have measured 
it, we have weighed it, we have looked over it, and we have read 
parts of it: so, surely, we must be able to speak of it, The book, 
then, is a collection of pieces in verse and prose, written by a great 
variety of authors and illustrated by a great variety of artists. 

Comparatively few of the authors, however, give us their names. 

Some are content with initials, some write under noms de plume, 

and some omit their names altogether. Among those wnters whose 

names are given, several are entitled to the epithet “popular,” 
by which they are described on the titlepage; and a few, per- 
haps, are not. We will mention some of the authors whose names 
are printed, and leave our readers to reckon them as popular or not, 
according to their fancy. We have, then, Eleonora L. Rave , Mrs, 

S.C. Hall; Noel Jones, B.A.; Ashby Sterry, H. Simpson, Thomas 

Hood, J. H. Friswell, Walter Thornbury, Astley H. Baldwin, Frederick 

Locker, Barry Cornwall; J. H. Abrahall, M.A.; Edward Levien, 

M.A.; T. W. Robertson, Herbert Maple, S, F. Williams ; Cuthbert 

Bede, B.A.; and J, E. Carpenter, As regards the artista we have 

fuller information, as the names of nearly all the illustrators are 

given, and there can be no mistake as to the high place in their pro- 
fession which most of them occupy. Among them are—we cannot 
ibly name them all—Florence and Adelaide Claxton, Ellen 
wards, E\izabeth Osborne, J. E. Millais, F. R. Pickersgill, G. 

Du Maurier, Marcus Stone, J. D. Watson, W. M'Connel!, C. A. 

Doyle, E. K. Jobnson, A. W. Cooper, Walter Crane, G. H. Thomas, 

Phiz, J. C. Horeley, J. F. Skill, E. J. Poynter, E, H. Corbould, Carl 

Piloty, Louis Huard, E. W. Cope, T. B. Dalziel, J. A. Pasquier, R. 

Dudley, T. Morten, Frederick Sandys, M. J. Lawless, &c. To say 

that all the illustrations are first rate would be saying a good deal 

too much, Some — indeed, most—are admirable, or would be had 
they got fair play in printing. But to this part of the work we 
must take serious exception. Why Messrs. Dalziel, the printers 

(who are well competent to judge of how wood engravings 

should be printed), could have allowed some of the subjects in 

this book to be eo smeared with ink as to be little better 
than indistinct smudges, is inexplicable. As instances of what we 
mean, we may mention the illustration to the poem called “ Blankton 

Weir,” those entitled “Covent Garden,” “At Anchor,” “ Prayer ;” 

the background of ‘He loves me, he loves me not;” “In the 

Cloudz,’ “Evenings Long Ago,” “In the Dark Woods,” ‘ Waiting,” 

“The First Glance,” ‘ Disappointment,” “A Kettledrum,” 

“Lancashire's Lesson,’ &c. Some of these subjects do require to be 

printed darkly, no donbt ; but surely not in such a Cimmerian tint 

as has been given to them. This blemish upon the book is the 
more to be regretted, as the printing of the bulk of the engravings 
is very wellexecuted. We have dwelt on the pictures in this book 
more than on the letterpress, because the pictures in such a work are 
necessarily its leading feature. We may say, however, that most of 
the pieces are well written; the “gay” papers, especially, being 

smart and characteristic. We quote the following passage from a 

poem, by W. B., entitled “ Evenings Long Ago,” because, though 

not novel in its ideas, it strikes on chords the vibrations of which 
everyone will appreciate :— 
EVENINGS LONG AGO. 

And there was a bleak November I can call before my mind ; 

(Ah! what memories all-chequered in those little words I tind !) 

When the north wind howled in fury o’er the bare and barren beach, 

Hurling heavy drifts of seaweed far beyond the water's reach, 

While the broken waves came crashing—sheets of foam—upon the shore ; 

In their sombre echoes saying words remembered evermore, 


One was with me who is immed upon my brain in vivid guise ; 

(Prhaw ! how tiresome 'tis these smoke-wreaths bring the water to my eyes!) 
Wrapped in folds of glossy sealskin, and her hat pulled tighly down 

O'er the forehead, till the pressure made the archéd eyebrows frown ; 

With the pink cheek turned to crimson by the beating of the breeze, 

And the silky braids al) gleaming with the raindrops from the trees, 


And a soft hand clasped my fingers, and a voice of silver tone, 
Answered to my passioned pleading that the heart I sought to own 
Was already mine. I read it surely, swiftly in the light 
Of the lovely eyes irradiant with a lustre softly bright ; 
Eyes whose glitter was the shining of my changed existence’ star ; 
Eyes which even now, perchance, are gazing at me from afar, 

* * a” * * 


And the next November I was looking sadly from the land, 

But alone ; no loving fingers twined round my weary hand ; 

Aud the spray from every billow filled my eyes with stinging smart ; 
But no other eyes were glancing with the love of soul and heart. 
And I murmured in my sorrow words of bitter, aching pain ; 

But the voice that once bad spoken, never more would speak again! 


Dead !—my darling! As the rosebud withered on the tender spray ; 
Dead !—the sweet, sweet life of hoping faded noiselessly away ; 

Dead !—the wealth of love that promised me an age of precious bliss! 
All summed up at last and given in the faint and dying kiss! 

That the pale lips calmly gave me with their sobbing, catching breath, 
Ere their lines of beauty settled in the awful calm of Death, 


Man and the Gospel. By THomaAs Gurung, D.D., Author of 
“ The Gospel in Ezekiel,” &c. London: Alex. Strahan. 

When we have called attention to a book of Dr. Guthrie's, our 
duty is almost at an end, Everybody knows his manliness, his 
eloquence, his liberal compassion, his immense illustrative power. 
This book might be described as a volume of sermons ; only Dr. 
Guthrie's discourses are so unlike those of other preachers, that the 
description would be practically unfair. These papers are appeals, 
hortative essays, abounding with anecdote and with digrssions 
of tenderness, and rarely falling into conventional treatment of 

topics. Now and then, of course, we have a conventional 

touch, For instance, the employment, on page 305, of the eva-ive 
phrase, “in a sense.” What sense? Again, it is a false touch 
when the use of the word “brother,” instead of ‘man,” is called 
an instance of “tenderness,” in the quotation on page 249. It is 
nothing of the kind. It is used there, as it is everywhere else, 
as the mere index of national preference. The “stranger within 
the gates” might glean in the skirts of the field ; but the “hand” 
was to be “opened wide” tothe “brother.” This chapter, “ The 
Poor,” is, however, on the whole, so noble, so beautiful, so com- 
manding in radiant goodness, that we almost blush to make that 
small criticism. ae 

On page 209 Dr. Guthrie candidly refers to Luther's rejection of 
St. James from the list of canonical writers, and gives his own ex- 
planation of it, He was not bound to add that the Epistle of James 
was not the only book rejected by Luther; bat we should almost 
have liked to find him going out of his way to tell the world that, 
contrary to Luther's express wish, the Bible now issued as Luther's 
Bible—for example by our Bible Society, we have one now before 
us—contains the books that Luther excluded, and contains them 
with no hint of the fraud—for fraud it is. 

We warmly commend Dr, Guthrie's book to all who have upon 
their shelves a place for devout literature. 


Reminiscences of a Rook. By James Greenwoop, Author of 
“Wild Sports of the World,’ “Curiosities of Savage Life,” &c, 
London: F. Warne and Co, 

This is a very amusing tale for children, written by Mr. James 

Greenwood, one of the most promising young authors of the day, 

and who is evidently self-taught in literary craft. This fact, 

while it does him infinite credit, considering the high degree of 


excellence to which he has attained, leads him into a few faults of 
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composition. Such, for instance, as pr such a sentence as 
this, “I have no present intention of blinding seal and it 
lays with yourself if I ever do.” We thought only thorough- 


bred cockneys were in the habit of confounding the verbs to 


lay and to lie in this fashion, The scene of the story is laid at 
an old railway-ruined ina near Bristol, and the interlocutors are Peg 
the Raven, and his crony, Rough the Terrier, Peg tells his history 
to Rough, and recounts with a great deal of chuckling self-satis- 
faction the various villanies to which, according to raven nature, he 
has been guilty, Honest old Rough is occasionally thoroughly dis- 


gusted with his friend's utter want of moral principle, and would 


repeatedly have broken off the conference, but that Peg, by bouncing 
and threats, compelled him to stay and listen. When the raven's 


story is concluded, however, Rough tells him “a bit of his mind,” 


and leaves him. Three month’s afterwards, Peg's carcass was 
found in the old dog-kennel at the “Cheery Greeting.” The book, 
of course, is a satire upon the raven-like characters who are to be 
found every day among the genus homo, all whose common scoun- 
drelisms are very cleverly caricatured, The volume is illustrated by 
characteristic engravings on wood. 


Three Years among the Working Ciasses in the United States, during 
the War. By the Author of ‘The Autobiography of a Beggar 
Boy.” London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 

There is a difference between recommending a book because it ia 

intrinsically good and because it may be made a useful study, and 

contains that out of which good may be got by a watchful reader. 

On the second of these grounds we can recommend the volume 

before us, 

We believe the “ Autobiography of a Beggar Boy” was a good 
book in itself; but, if so, it was because the author told the truth 
without constraint, and with all the natural detail of simplicity, 
This book abounds in wild generalisations and strong adjectives 
but it is wanting in simplicity and in detail. The author turns hisi 
facts over and over till they become opinions, and then sets them 
down with a profusion of epithet which is not a result of lack of 
culture, and is, therefore within the range of fair criticism upon a 
book written by a working man of peculiar antecedents, Worst of 
all, the book is not written from the characteristic point of view of 
a working man, far, too, as it has a leaning, it is not, as we 
make out, the natural leaning of such a man. The writer 
seems to have written under the incessant recollection that he 
was now addressing an audience who had their prejudices against 
‘democracy ;” and he has reported, at wearisome length, what 
we have all read a score of times before. American women are 
not pleasing. They lose their hair early, also their teeth. 
American men are sallow: they use bowie-knives. The press is 
“rowdy.” People drink gin-sling and brandy-cocktail. The 
domestic institutions differ from ours, The people have absurd 
ideas about the Queen, The hotel system is supposed to be 
demoralising, Young ple “emancipate” themselves from 
control and begin life earlier than in the Old World There are 
strong religious sects in great plenty. The lodgings in which 
working men have to live contain insects—which bite under the 
bedclothes. There are mosquitoes. The late war was a savage 
one, According to the author's generalisations and wider phrases, 
the Americans are a queer set, and America is rather going to the 
bad — this part of the book is for anti-democratic readers, 
But then when you cross-examine the page, and pick out 
the hard facts, and use up the stray general admissions 
on the brighter side, you find things are not so bad after all. Let 
no one read the book without cross-examining it. We wish the 
author all happiness; but we confess to a prejudice against a 
working man who does not show a working man's animus. Im- 
partiality is impossible, as Goethe said: all we can demand is 
honesty. But the want of impartiality is not to be remedied by 
see-saw, in which rash generalisations weigh one way, while reluc- 
tant admissions and dry facts weigh the other. Briefly, we don’t 
like the book, and are sorry to think that it must cross the water 
and be read in America ; but Englishmen may read it with benefit. 
We hope they will, and will not let its lessons escape them. The 
book is energetic and sometimes entertaining, aud we wish all 
ag things to the author of it, of whose story we know nothing. 
We, of course, guess something of it, and should only be glad to 
see him with a few even of the prejudices of his own order. 


Divine and Moral Songs for Children, By Isaac Warts, D.D, 
Illustrated. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 

This, we should think, is the most superb garb in which the 
‘Divine and Moral Songs” of Dr. Watts have ever ap > e 
book, in fact, is a perfect gem. The type is clear and beautiful, the 
paper of the best quality, the illustrations splendid, the binding rich 
= tasteful, and the whole printed by Mr. Clay in a style of excel- 
ence rarely equalled. The various artists, whose names are them- 
selves guarantee for excellence, have evidently vied with each 
other who should best adorn their several subjects; and the result 
is a book that will certainly be a favourite at the approaching gift- 
giving seascn. It will be a real prize to those children who are 
lucky enough to receive it; only it is positively much too pretty to 
be handled. We heartily congratulate the publishers on producing 
so magnificent an edition of the fine old ‘‘ Divine and Moral Songs.” 


Romantic Tales, By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
&c, A New Edition. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 

These “Romantic Tales,” although the product of the “May- 
days” of the author, as we are informed in the dedication, possess 
much of the merit which has since made the writer famous in more 
ambitious efforts. The tales composing this volume formed part of 
a colleciion of stories of romantic character and domestic interest 
published in three volumes under the tide of ‘ Avillion and other 
Tales.” We have here the romantic portion ; the domestic division 
is to follow in another volume, The work is printed uniform with 
the publishers’ new editions of “ Romola” and the ‘Grey Woman,” 
already noticed in these columns, and is a very handsome volume, 
The illustrations are especially good. Thirteen stories are included 
in this volume, and those who are familiar with the writings of the 
author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” will appreciate the excel- 
lence of the collection when we mention that this series includes 
“ Avillion ; or, the Happy Isles ;” ‘“ The Sculptor of Bruges,” “ The 
Self-Seer,” “ Erotion,” ‘* The Cross on the Snow Mountuins,” “ The 
Rosicrucian,” &c. 


NEW DIVISIONS OF METROPOLITAN POLICE.—A change long contem- 
plated by the Commissioners of the Metropolitan Police came into effect on 
Monday morning. Three new divisions—namely, W, X, and Y—have been 
created. The W divi-ion, under the superintendence of Mr. Fraser, will take 
all that part of the metropolis from Ciapham to Banstead ; the X division, 
under Mr. Eccles, Paddington to Uxbridge; and the Y division, under Mr 
Webb, from Kentish Town to Cheshunt, Ocher alterations are in progress,. 
one being larger police stations, erected in various parts of the metropolia, 
in which it is proposed to lodge a great number of single and married men 
attached to the force, 

AN ANCIENT CEREMONY.—On Monday, in accordance with an ancient 
custom, the City Solicitor, Mr. Nelson, and the Remembrancer, Mr. Corrie, 
with one of the late Under-Sheriffs, attended before the Queen's Remem- 
brancer (Mr, Walton) at his office in Chancery-lane, in ovedience to his 
warrant ‘to account as to rent services due to the Crown to be rendered on 
behalf of the Corporation of London,” It is an annual ceremony, coeval 
with the Corporation itself probably, and is always duly observed. On the 
civic authorities appearing before the Queen's representative, the custom is 
first to make proclamation calling upon the tenants and occupiers of “a piece 
of waste ground called the ‘moors,’ in the county of Salop,” to come forth 
and “do their service.” Whereupon, the City Solicitor, following the im- 
memorial usage, cuts a fagot with a hatchet and another with a bill-hook, 
that being the expected service, That done, the tenants and occupiers of “a 
certain tenement called the ‘ Forge,’ in the parish of St. Clement Danes, in 
the county of Middlesex,’ are summoned in like manner by proclamation to 
* come forth and do their service,” Then the City Solicitor, exchanging for 
a moment the character of a woodcutter, which he has just before assumed, 
for that of a smi h, countsin the presence of the Queen's Remembrancer 
“six horseshoes and sixty-one nails,” the Remembraacer, as he did s», say- 
ing, ‘Good number,” according to custom. With that the ceremony ended, 
and the Crown and the Corporation may be said to be quits for another year. 
The observance of the custom was then formally recorded by the Remem- 
brancer, and the representatives of the Corporation took their departure, 
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ROMSEY CHURCH AND CEMETERY, WITH LORD PALMERSTON’S PRIVATE VAULT. 


ROMSEY CHURCH, HAMPSHIRE. 

THis fine old edifice, well worthy of attention for its own sake, 
has an additional interest from being the burial-place of several 
members of the Temple family, and from the facts that it was the 
late Lord Palmerston’s parish church and that in the burial-ground 
surrounding it the noble Lord had lately had a vault constructed for 


himself, and in which he would have been laid had not her Majesty | Edward the Elder, son and successor of Alfred. It was rebuilt by 
intimated her wish that the remains of her late Minister should | Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, during the reign of Edgar, and 
repose, along with the dust of other of England’s great men, in | was then filled with Benedictine nuns (who its former possessors 
Westiminater Abbey. were is uncertain). From this time the abbey was greatly favoured 

Romsey Church is a very ancient structure. A religious house | by Royal patrons, The Saxon Matilda, “good Queen Moide,” 
was founded here at the commencement of the tenth century by | afterwards wife of Henry I., was educated here under the care of 
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her aunt, the Abbess Christian. 
waa for some time Abbess of Romsey, and broke her vows to beco! 
the wife of a son of the Count of Flanders. She had herself suc- 
ceeded, by the death of her brother, to the county of Boulogne. 
Certain of the later abbesses seem to have set a still more indifferent 
example. On two occasions their “immoderate habits of in- 
temperance” incurred the severe censures of the Bishops of 


Mary, daughter of King Stephen, | Winchester. 
me | 


, The abbey was very wealthy at the Disgolution, when | senting the outline and general aspect of a purely Norman con- 
its gross annual revenue amounted to £538, ventual church more completely than any building of equal 

The only existing relic of the abbey is its venerable church, which | dimensions in England. For although a considerable portion of the 
still dominates over the town, and has lately been restored at con- | nave belongs to a later style, yet if we notice how carefully the 
siderable expense, The greater part (choir, tower, and transepts) | later part of the fabric is made to harmonise with the earlier, and 
is Norman ; the nave Tudor and Early English. Some Decorated and | compare the whole with the more perfect Norman naves which 
Perpendicular insertions also occur. The church is valuable as pre- | remain, we shali be led to conclude that the dimensions and 
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proportions intended by the —_ architects are preserved through- 
out, and the whole design followed as nearly as the difference of 
styles would permit. The choir, transepts, and tower are unchanged, 
except by slight depressions of the roofs. Most Norman churches 
have undergone far greater alterations. 

The church is cruciform, with the tower at the intersection. Both 
nave and choir have aisles—those of the latter extending eastward 
of its termination, and forming a transverse aisle behind the altar. 
The transepts are term'nated by circalar apses. The choir is un- 
usually short, extending only a few feet beyond either transept. 
This, according to Mr. Petit, is a “peculiarity very general in pure 
Norman buildings.” Mr, A. B. Hope suggests that it is one among 
other proofs that the nuns’ stalls extended some way into the nave. 
and that the laity were not admitted there. This is to some extent 
rendered certain by the fact that the north aisle originally served as 
the parish church of Romsey. The very slight projection also of the 
tower piers into the centre of the building, which may be observed 
in many large conventual churches besides Romsey, is another indi- 
cation that “the part used as a choir may have extended nearly the 
whole length of the nave.” 

The visitor should begin his examination with the Norman portion 
of the church (choir, tower, and transepts), probably commenced a 
little before the middle of the twelfth century; and it would be 
difficult to find a purer, grander, or more characteristic specimen of 
the style. The piers in the choir and transepts are rectangular, 
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with engaged shafts. The triforium, a most or gina’, light, and 
graceful composition, consists of a large round arch, under which 
are two, with a shaft between them; but the composition presents 
this peculiarity, that from the common spring of these two arches, 
immediately above the shaft, risesa smaller shaft, which runs up 
to the head of the principal arch; the subordinate arches being 
detached from the wall, and having, which is very unusual, an out- 
side curve corresponding with the archivolt. The clerestory consists 
of a triplet with shafis ; the central arch being pierced for light. 

The arrangemen:® at the east end, behind the altar, ia very unusual, 
and should be noticed. The space is divided by a central pier, to 
which a flat external buttress corresponds, having a window on each 
side of it. This bisection of a front is common in the transepts of 
Norman churches, and occurs occasionally at the west end, but is 
rare at the east. It is found, but in Early English, at Bakewell, 
Derbyshire, and at Glasgow; and, in a later style, at Dorchester, 
near Oxford. The choir aisles terminate in apses, curved only 
within, the outside walls being fiat. A similar arrangement (but of 
the principal eastern apse) occurs in the cathedral at Worms. The 
apses of the transepts are circular without. 

The mouldings and details all deserve careful attention. The 
capitals of piera and shafts are richly sculptured, and the “ corbel 
tables alone would form a valuable study.” Against the west wall 
of the south transept is a sculpture of Norman date, representing the 
Crucifixion, The Saviour has the full aurevle, and an open hand 


is stretched from a cloud above his head. Here also is the tomb 
(itself Decorated) of an unknown lady, whose effigy is probably 
earlier than Early English. Some traces of ancient painting will be 
found in the east aisle, behind the altar; and some puintings on 
wood, which formed part of the screen, On the south side of the 
choir is a plain slab, with the inscription, “ Here lays Sir William 
Petty.” He was the founder of the Lansdowne family, the son of 
a clothier, and a native of Romsey. He became physician-general 
to the army of Cromwell in Ireland, was one of the founders of the 
Royal Society, and died 1687. 

The central tower was originally open as a lantern, and the old 
arrangement has been partly restored during the late repairs. It 
has two ranges of arches on the inside, ‘“ Of the upper tier it may 
be remarked that they are as purely Roman in their design as any 
specimen of antiquity.” From the top of the tower a beautiful view 
is obtained over the rich surrounding country, An apple-tree, which 
duly ripened its fruit, and was of considerable age, was growing on 
the wall here until very recently. 

The west front is remarkable, and very fine. The centre is occu- 
ied by a triplet of lancets, the principal of which is 40 fc, in height. 

here is no west door. A wide pointed arch, reaching into the 
gable, and having in its head an elegant cinquefoiled opening, com- 

rehends the whole. The aisles have each a pointed window of one 
ight. There are massive buttresses, with a basement remarkably 
bold and characteristic, 


Lord Palmerston’s vault, in the foreground of our Engraving, is 
plain grave, and is at present covered over with boards, 


THE ENCLISH COLONY OF BELIZE. 

THERE are perhaps few more interesting colonies than Belize, 
more commonly known as British Honduras, which may in more 
senses than one be called the capital of ara gs | since the town 
of Belize itself, lying at the mouth of that river which is the high- 
way for the material of most of the world’s cabinet- work, consists 
of ‘a long line of about 500 houses, fronting the shore and raised on 
mahogany piles, each end of the row being terminated by the 
Government House and the Barracks. ; ; 

For a place of fewer than 3000 inhabitants, and those inhabitants 
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mostly negroes, this may be ample accommodation ; and though the 
bold buccaneer who first discovered the territory, and whose name, 
Wallis, written by the Spaniards Waliz, is said to have been the 
origin of the name of the place, might have expected some greater 
result than the establishment of a trade which has grown to be 
worth a million a year, there is reason to believe that Hon- 
duvas will progress steadily, and Belize, with its echools, chapels, 
savings banks, asylums, and hospitals, will some day become better 
known even to holiday travellers. 

The town of Belize is divided into two parts by the river of the 
same name, which is crossed by a bridge, and is immediately open to 
the sea, since it stands on a low, flat shore, guarded by numerous 
keys or small islands, which are so densely covered with wood and 
shrnb3 and so much alike in appearance as to render navigation 


| 


difficult. The cocoanut and tamarind trees give the wooden houses 
of Belize a picturesque and pleasant appearance enough ; and the 
regularly formed streets, ali running at right angles, are all the more 
agreeable because of their welcome shade, The first settlement of 
Belize is uncertain, since the early visitors were only the cutters of 


| mahogany and logwood, who remained there only while they per- 


formed their work, living in huts or shanties, The first establish- 
ment of the English was made in 1667, shortly after the treaty 
with Spain, and the settlera were adventurers from Jamaica, who 
fixed their quarters at Cape Catoche, and ually extended their 
location to Belize. This led to several conflicts between the English 
and the Spaniards at Campeachy, who tried to dislodge them, but 
in 1670 the English establishment was recognised by treaty with 
Spain, and the numbers of the settlers increased to 1700 people, 
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in 1718, a Spanish force was collected at the head of the 
ice tor ths ee eae of dispossessing the British, but reinforcements 
were sent from the North American provinces, and no attack was 
made; but in 1754 the Spaniards succeeded in breaking up the 
colony until, on the restoration of peace, permission was given to form 
the settlement anew, and in 1763 the English log cutters returned 
to their former station. They had only a short tenure, however, for 
they were again expelled in 1779 and their settlement destroyed, 
only to be once more reinstated by treaty in 1783 ; and, the attack of 
the Spaniards in 1798 being unsuccessful, the colony has since 
remained undisturbed. : 

The commerce of Belize consists almost entirely in the exportation 
of woods, and principally of mahogany, although it was not till the 
reinstalment in 1762 that attention was directed to the value of this 
kind of timber as the staple article of commerce, ‘The life of the 
mahogany-feller of Honduras is, perhaps, one of the wildest in the 
world, although the labour in which he is engaged is performed 
according to regular rules, and is, in one sense, rather monotonous, 

The stations of the log cutters are generally situated in some 
valley, of course near a stream, as they have to begin by making a 
dépot, and mooring a number of those little, frail, coast canoes called 

itpans, which are used for obtaining supplies, and are frequent] 
5 with tools and gear for oxen, the weight of which is enoug 
to sink them in the rapids which they frequently have to pass, and 
generally pass in safety. 

These stores are obtained from the chief works, which are placed 
in situations where plenty of provender may be found for the oxen 
used in “ trucking” the great logs through the almost interminable 
forests, whole miles of which, of the lest woods, have occasion- 
ally to be cleared with the axe. 

The cutting season commences in August and continues for some 
months, so that the fellers may hg wood down and arrange it 
for trucking in the dry season. e first operation after the choice 
of a site is to erect huts for the gang of cutters, these huts consisting 
chiefly of a roof thatched with caboon leaves, long grass, or the 
branches of asort of palm. The furniture of this residence consists 
of a hammock, slung between two upright posts, a few stones for a 
fireplace, and a big camp kettle. 

There are twenty-five to fifty cutters in each company, headed 
by 4 captain, who assigns the day's work ani decides the amount of 
wages. The “hunter,” or discoverer of the most valuable trees, is, 
perhaps, the most important man of the band, for it is his duty to 
search for the best timber, and as to do this effectively he must be | 
active, courageous, and self-reliant, as well as experienced, he 
receives a much higher rate of pay than his companions. His work 
commences before that of the rest of the company, and, having cut 
his way through the bush to some high ground, where he climbs 
the tallest tree he can find, he gazes round him, with a keen and 
scrutinising eye, in order to see in what direction the most valuable | 
trees are to be found, A good hunter will descend from his look- | 
out and, with unerring precision, make his way through the bush | 
to the spot on which he has fixed. The utmost cunning has | 
to be employed, however, in order to prevent the hunters of rival | 
companies taking advantage of his discovery; and it frequently | 
happens that violent disputes, sometimes ending in fatal broils, are 
caused by the meeting of rival searchers on a valuable tract of 
timber in which both claim the first interest. 

The gang having commenced operations, the timber is felled 
from 10 ft. to 12 ft. from the root, the axe-men working on a stage 
erected for the purpose. The trucking begins by opening roads | 
from the place where the timber has been felled to the nearest | 
stream ; rough roads are made through the bush, and sometimes | 
rude bridges of timber have to be constructed. The undergrowth 
is cleared off by a gang who follow the fellers, and these in turn are 
followed by others who cut down or burn down what remains of 
the trees. By the month of December the roads are completed; 
the trees are sawn into logs, the logs are squared, and the cattle- 
trucks are loaded, a gang of forty men being able to work six 
trucks, each of which requires to be drawn by seven paira of oxen, 
For each truck two drivers are required, and sixteen men are 
engaged in cutting fodder for the oxen of the company. 

The work of trucking is carried on at night, since the cattle can- 
not bear the extreme heat during such arduous labovr, and it may | 
readily be imagined that a cattle-train of a quarter of a mile long 
rumbling through those great silent foreste, the bellowing of the 
oxen, the wild, half-naked drivers, each bearing a flaring torch, and 
the shouts and cracking of whips, make an extraordinary impres- 
sion upon the traveller who for the first time witnesses the 
operations in the timber trade of Belize, The periodical rains set in 
at the end of May, and in a few hours the work is at an end, and the 
roads all impassable. 

By the end of June the rivers have swollen and the logs are 
floated with the stream for 200 miles, followed by the gangs in their 
canoes, until they reach the boom at the mouth of a river, then the 
logs are separated from the main mass by their several owners, 
according to their marks or brands, are formed into rafts, navigated 
down to the wharves, re-sawed, trimmed, and put on shipboard for 
their final aestination, 


TOULON. 

WE have lately been so occupied with Cherbourg and Brest that 
we have had no time to bestow upon that great maritime atation 
which challenges more attention than either. Its name has, it is 
true, been mentioned in the newspapers, but little has been said of 
the pro; of the works which are soon likely to raise it: to greater 
dis'inction than has hitherto belonged to it. 

For a very long time Toulon was only a second-class port and 
dockyard, and only became important when France required a 
Mediterranean harbour for vessels of large draught. It firat became 
a French possession in 1481, when Louis XI. annexed the county of 
Provence to his kingdom. In the Middle Ages, from 1178 to 1196, it 
was twice ravaged by the Saracens; and later still, in 1524, the 
armies of Charles V., commanded by the Constable Bourbon, took 
possession of it. It was then sacked by African pirates, and after- 
wards, in 1536, was seized by the Genoese Admiral Doria, who 
almost immediately afterwards abandoned it. It was Henry IV. 
who firat fortified Toulon, and at his death the areenal was very nearly 
completed. In 1544 there were counted in the port forty galleys 
and twenty brigantines; while sixty-five years later, in 1609, the 
galleys of Marseilles came to augment this already consider- 
able force. From this time the importance of Toulon in- 
creased year by year. Louis XIV. had formed marvellous 
projects with respect to Toulon, and after a great fire, which 
occurred in 1677, Vauban was ordered to rebuild the town with 
naval and military fortifications. The great Marshal therefore 
erected a second port, communicating with the former one by acanal 
and capable of containing a hundred vesselsof the line : this he named 

La Nouvelle-Darse, and there were added to the works the areenal 
and the buildings of the military hospital. It was from Toulon 
that ——— set out to oppose the Tripolitans, and afterwards, in 
1682, to bombard Algiers, It was here, too, that the twelve vessels 
were armei which, under the orders of La Galissonniére, protected 
the siege of Mahon against Admiral Byng. Later sti , in the 
American War of {ndependence, twenty-one ships and four frigates 
eet out for the a4 Fa the revolted English colonies. The siege of 
Toulon, in which Napoleon took so large a part, in 1793, is too well 
known _to call for more than a passing allusion to the 
energetic action of Sir Sydney Smith, ‘ine expedition to 
Egypt and the naval cortingent for the assistance of Greece were 
also prepared at this great harbour; and there, in 1830, Admiral 
Duperre organised the fleet which was devoted to the taking of 
Algiers. In 1840 the Prince de Joinville embarked at Teulon, to 
proceed to St. Helena, thence to bring back to France the remains 
of Napoleon I.; and four years afterwards he headed the division 
which bombarded Tangiers and Mogadore, In 1849 the troops de- 
parted from the old fort on the expedition to Rome, and, during the 
Crimean War, the transports of the array of the East and the com- 
iaunications with the fleet in the Black Sea occ pied the resources 
of the etation, Again, during the war in Italy and the expeditions 
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to China, Syria, and Mexico, 
re station's poy in 1859 the Adriatic squadron was formed there ; 
while, a few months afterwards, 6000 men embarked from the port 
for China, Lastly, in 1861 and 1862, Toulon was charged with the 
provision of ships and matériel for the expedition to Mexico. — 4 

The harbour of Toulon is one of the largest and safest in ¢ . 
world, since the place itself is situated at the extremity of a — 
bay in the Mediterranean, the entrance to which is almost close by 
A projecting tongue of land, and at the foot of a lofty range 0 
hills, which command the town from the north. The town - 
rather crowded, and the streets narrow, in consequence of the 
small space of ground occupied. The port, lying within , a 
fine roadstead, consists of two divisions —the Darse vieille, 
and the Darse neuve; or the old and the new wet doeks, 
the latter of which is appropriated exclusively to ships of war, 
and the former to the extent of one third, the remainder 
being devoted to merchant-vessels. The dockyard, arsenal, and 
other naval establishments adjoining the Daree neuve are all on the 
most magnificent scale, and employ on an average above ~~ 
workmen and an equal number of convicts. Both towards land an 
sea the town and port are on all sides defended by fortifications of 
the strongest and most complete description. Besides the buildings 
connected with the dockyard and arsenal, there is a cathedral, a 
college, various naval and scientitic schools, a marine museum, 
botanic garden, a large public library, halls of justice, and a fine 
naval hospital. The population is about 50,000, F 

On entering the Vauban arsenal the visitor may see the basin of 
the wet dock, where the embarkations for the purpose of the daily 
service are conducted, and near which the various offices connected 
with the dockyard are placed, as well as the Prison Gervais, where 
refractory labourers are confined, A little further off lies the park 
of artillery, containing the guns destined to arm the fleet. The 
prison for convicts also stands near the Vauban dock—that gaol to 
which the culprita who came from the Mareeilles galleys were 
removed, after the new building had taken the place of the miser- 
able sheds in which they were confined until 1749. These men are 
employed in the most severe labour of the arsenal. 

he Arsenal Castigneau, represented in our Engraving, has been — 

constructed by the present Emperor, and communicates with the | 
the passage Dubourdieu, and also _— Peed | 
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Dubourdieu, is the great bakery, where 40,000 rations of bread can 
every day. Then follow the engineers’ workshops ; and, 
in addition to these are immense magazines and factories for con- 
taining and preparing the provisions of the naval service ; sheds | 
for storing coals for the supply of the steam-vessels, and store- 
houses for anchora and all the material used in fitting the 
national marine. Leaving these by way of the gate at the end of 
acanal we come to the gun-factory, where the improved artillery 
is perfected, and to the central école de pyrotechnic. 

The wet dock of Missiessy, the works of which were commenced 
in 1861, will be an annexe to the Arsenal Castigneau, and it is 
believed that it will be completed in five or six years. ; 

Not far from Castigneau are the two Government powder-mills 
of Lagoubran and Milhaud. By the side of the first are two creeks ; 
one devoted to the dépét for masts, and the other for oak timber ; 
both these having been established in consquence of the insufficiency 
of those at Mourillon, which is an arsenal built, in 1836, on a marsh, 
_— the first iron-clad frigate (La Gloire) was built for the navy 
of France, 


THE OPERAS, : F 

Ir is a superstition in England that representations of Italian 
opera cannot be given with success unless they are patronised by 
the aristocracy. It is also faleely believed (by operatic managers) 
that the aristocracy, after emigrating from London en masse at the 
end of July or the beginning of August, remain in the country or 
abroad until the following spring. Tne truth, however, is that 
Italian opera is no longer maintained in this country exclusively 
through the support of the upper classes ; while, even if such were 
the case, a sufficient number of rich pleasure-hunters are to be found 
in London during the autumn to perform all the functions of an 
aristocracy in regard to the hiring of private boxes. We have had 
no political operatic manager since the days of Mr. E, T. Smith, | 
who formally denounced “ Lord Tom Noddy” in a speech from the 
stage, and explained that in giving cheap representations of Italian 
opera at Drury Lane his object was to popularise a kind of enter- 
tainment which previously had been thought suitable to the tastes | 
of the aristocracy alone. The only fault of Mr. E. T. Smith’s 
speculation was that it did not succeed—which, however, as two 
other Italian operas were open at the same time, was not surprising. 
Mr. Mapleson, in opening Her Majesty's Theatre for a series of 
autumnal representations, has the field entirely to himself; and 
hitherto his novel experiment has produced most satisfactory 
results, On Saturday last, when an Italian version of ‘ Der 
Fieischiitz” was produced, the house was as full as ever it was 
during the best days of the summer season. The pricea have been 
reduced, which is a pity, as English people do not like cheap 
pleasures, and are sure to undervalue them. The ukase, too, 
against coloured clothes has been suspended, or as the operatic di- 
rector words the new decree, ‘the ordinary res:rictions as to evening 
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dress are not enforced.” You can now go to the pit in your dressing- 
gown, or can take your seat in the stalls attired in a complete 
cricketers costume. These delightful privileges do not, however, 
seem to have been taken advantage of. So at evening concerts (the 
Philharmonic, for instance, and the concerts of the Musical Society 
of London) men do not make their appearance arrayed in the 
colours of the sunflower or the poppy, although the doorkeepers 
are not instructed to exclude them in whatever garments they may 
choose to present themselves. The fact is our operatic managers 
have for many years past taken upon themselves to teach manners 
to the public, and it would be a good thing if the public would 
now, in its turn, give a lesson to the operatic managers. Why, we 
shouid like to know, is it assumed that the frequenters of our Italian 
Operas are more incapable than other persons, at home and abroad, of 
judging what clothes they ought to wear? Foreign visitors often 
come to our private entertainments, we will not say in unbecoming, 
but in what are to us unusual garbs. They make their appearance 
at weddings in evening clothes, and they do not make a point of 
dressing entirely in black clothes when they attend funerals, If 
they are asked to a picnic they do not know what to wear. Mr. 
N. P. Willis, when he was in England, went out shooting in shiny 
leather boote, but his gun was not taken from him for that. We 
have seen a foreign Ambassador go out to dinner in the summer in 
light-coloured trousers. He was allowed to take his food in peace, 
among persons quite as important as the general run of people who 
frequent the pit of the opera; but Mr. Gye would not, under any 
consideration, have allowed him to enter Covent-garden in his light 
summer pants (at sixteen and six), and Mr. Mapleson would have 
had his Excellency shown to the door if he had attempted to gain 
admission to the stalls of Her Majesty's Theatre, 

Why is it supposed that in England alone we are incapable of 
observing the ordinary rales of propriety ?—and in such a trivial 
matter, too, as dress! There are operas in other capitals as well as 
London. But neither in Paris, nor Vienna, nor Berlin, nor St, 
Petersburg, is it found necessary, nor would it be thought becoming 
or tolerable, to establish in connection with each opera a censorship 
of costume, empowered to examine and decide upon the dress of 
all intending visitors. 

We advise every one to go and hear “ Der Freischiitz” at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, with Titiens, Santley, and Stagno (a most 
promising tenor) in the principal parts. Go in a shooting-jacket, 
or go in the gorgeous solemnity of evening dress ; but go. 

The Royal English Opera continues to give “ L’Africaine” four 
times a week, It is a great piece of good fortune, or rather, we 
should say, of good management on the part of the directors, to 
have secured this admirable work, the success of which is constantl 
increasing. On the two other nights “The Mock Doctor” is 
played, followed by a very graceful, lively ballet, called “Gitta la 


and Pancaldj 
appear, supported by an excellent corps de ballet, forty-eight strong 
The revival of this once highly-popular species of entertainment 
has caused a contemporary to inquire how it was tbat it ever fel] into 
disrepute. Very few good ballets, however, are in existence; and 
this (argues our contemporary) may to some extent be accounted 
for by the fact that, whereas a spoken drama is generally the work 
of only one author, and an opera almost invariably the work of not 
more than two (the librettist and the musician), a ballet is, as a 
rule, the joint production of three authors (the librettist, the musi- 
cian, and the choregrapher), each of whom must take care Not to 
fail in his own particular department, or he will cause the failure of 
the entire work, What would “ Giselle” have been without Ado! phe 
Adam’s brillisnt and graceful music, or without the dances of 
Carlotta Grisi as arranged for her by Perrot ? What would Adolphe 
Adam’s music have been without Heine's poetical legend? At least a 
score of generally-interesting operas have been written during a period 
which has not given us half a dozen ballets which can be so described, 
The only ballets known all over Europe—as the principal works of 
Rossini, Meyerbeer, Donizetti, Bellini, and Verdi are known—are “ La 
Sylphide,” for which we are mainly indebted to Nourrit, the great 
tenor (who also, by-the-way, suggested to Meyerbeer the duet which 
now terminates the fourth act of “ Les Huguenots”) ; “ La Gitana,” 
the story of which was firet told by Cervantes, in “The Gipsy of 
Madrid ;” the aforesaid “ Giselle ;” “ Esmeralda,” founded on Victor 
Hugo's novel;” and perhaps, it may be added, the “ Peri,” of which 
the plot was sketched by Theophile Gauthier, and the music written 
by half a dozen composers, under the presidency of Burgmiiller, 


| who is said to have invited them to breakfast and then eet them 


iphospitably to work. Of these four ballets, the only two which 
deserve to be called celebrated, and which are really founded on 
poetical ideas artistically worked out, are “La Sylphide” and 


| Giselle.” 


TERRIBLE EXPLOSION OF A CGASOMETER. 

A TERRIBLE accident, causing a lamentable loss of life and great 
destruction of property, happened, on Tuesday afternoon, on the 
works of the London Gaslight Company, at Nine-elms, in the 
explosion of a gasometer fully charged with gas. The explosion 
occurred soon after two o'clock, when the workmen had returned 
from dinner, and a large and massively-constructed building, called 
the “ meter-house,” near to the gasometer, was completely blown 
down, killing several on the spot and fearfully injuring many others, 


| one of whom is not expected to survive. And not only have the 


works themselves suffered, but houses in the neighbourhood have 
been shattered, windows being blown ont and doors shaken off the 
hinges, and, in many instances, the furniture in them completely 
wrecked, making in all a shocking scene of destruction. 

To give a clear idea of the whole calamity it is necessary to state 
that at the works of the London Gaslight Company, at Nine-elms, 
there were two gasometers, each capable of holding, it is said, a 
million cubic feet of gas; the one gasometer, called No. 1, being 
about 400 ft. or 500ft, nearer to the river than the other, which 
is called No, 2. Both gasometers were filled with gas, when, 
from a cause which is as yet a mystery to all engaged about 
the works, No 1 suddenly exploded with the sound of a park of 
artillery, shattering the massive iron roof of the gasometer, 
and filling the air all around with flames. The second 
gasometer quickly caught fire, and burnt with great fury, 
but no greater calamity arose from this—from all that can be 
gathered—than the loss of gas. The men about the works were 
panic-stricken for a short time, and many endeavoured to make 
their escape as for their lives; but it must be said, to their honour, 
that, seeing others in danger, they returned and did their best to 
rescue their comrades. The work of destruction in the vicinity of 
No. 1 gasometer was indeed complete—the whole of a building 
which, before the explosion, was there being so completely destroyed 
that scarcely one brick stands upon another. 

Within a very short time about thirty men were got out of the 
ruins, six of whom were quite dead and £0 disfigured that they could 
not for some time be identified; and the others were taken to 
St. Thomass Hospital, where they were at once seen by the 
surgeons, Mr. Le Gros Clark and Mr. Sidney Jones, Some were 
only slightly injured, and were able to leave, after having their 
wounds or bruises dressed; but with about a dozen the case was 
different, and these were taken in, Two of these died soon after 
admittance Towards dusk another body was found, making, in all, 
nine who have perished, Besides those of the injured who were 
taken to the hospital, a great many were seen, on the spot, by three 
medical gentlemen, who very kindiy attended—namely, Mr. Short, 
of the Royal Dispensary, Pimlico ; Mr. Sutcliffe, and Dr, Leslie. 

There were many eye-witnesses of the calamity, for the works 
were close to the river, on which, at thia time of the year, there are 
always plenty of passenger boats, Those who saw tlie explosion 
describe it as one vast upheaving of flame, shooting high in the air, 
with a burst which shook everything around. People nearly a mile 
off were thrown violently down, and persons who were in houses 
in streets adjacent to the works received severe burns from 
the heat of the flames. The flames, indeed, mounted so high that 
even though it was the middle of the day they guided firemen to 
the scene from very long distances, but there was little need for 
their services beyond cooling Nu. 2 gasometer. 

From & very sbort time after the calamity the place was thronged 
with people in the utmost state of excitement, and they waded 
about the sea of black mud with which this wretched district is 
covered with the utmost indifference. 

Many of the directors of the company were on the spot, and had 
made arrangements, it was said, for lighting the districts supplied 
by them from their other gasometers at Vauxhall, a short distance 
from the scene of this explosion. During a portion of the evening, 
however, some districts of the metropolis were in total darkness. 
The accident was quite unlooked for, as it had been the idea of 
those engaged in gas manufacture that a gasometer could not 
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© more dead bodies have been found among the ruins of the 
exploded gasworks at Nine Elms, and all the wounded men removed 
to the hospitals are going on favourably, with the exception of one, for 
whose life great fears are entertained. The damage to property is 
much greater than wss at first apprehended, Various opinions are 
held as to the immediate cause a the accident, but these will no 
doubt be sifted at the inquest. It seems now to be ascertained, 
however, that the main explosion was not in the gasometer, but in 
the meter-house ; the explosion in the gasometer was a s-cond 


and partial one, 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MINISTRY.—We have reason to believe 
that at the Cabinet Council held on Saturday last no opposition was offered 
to Earl Russell’s proposals for the reconstruction of the Ministry. If we are 
correctly informed, Ear! Russell will assume the office vacated by the death 
of Lord Palmerston, Lord Clarendon wili be the new Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and Mr. Gladstone will consent to continue in the Cabinet as Chan- 
ce lor of the Exchequer and leader of the House of Commons, In other 
offices, even to the Irish secretaryship, we believe, there will be for the 
present little or no change. Her Majesty's pleasure on these arrangements 
was, We suppose, taken by Earl Russell on Sunday, as we observe from the 
Court Circular that the new Premier had an audience of ber Majesty at 
Windsor.— 7imes, 

THE CHOLERA IN GIBRALTAR.—A Gibraltar letter, dated Oct. 24 
states :—“* The pestilence may almost be said to have passed away from among 
us, after having slain one in every thirty-five of the inhabitants in three 
months, Of the 5000 men who compose the garrison about seventy bave 
fallen, and about sixty of the 700 convicts. But, besides these, many deaths 
have taken place from choleraic diarrhw@a, which may fairly be ascribed to 
the subtle influences of the pestilence and numbered among its victims, 
And, although the majority of cases—and, indeed, all those who were first 
attacked—were of the lower orders, and persons whose habits of life or feeble 
state of health rendered them a ready prey to disease, the list includes many 
respectable people of regular and steady habits, whose subjection to the fatal 
spell cannot be explained. The conduct of the clergy of all denominations 
and of the medical men has been admirable, and the exertions of the relief 
committee most praiseworthy. ‘The snbseriptions now amount to £1500, 
including some handsome contributions from England, which have arrived 
since the prevailing distress has been made known.” 
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Iris asad fact—despite all that philanthropists 
can urge—that there is come foundation of truth in 
litical economy, and that impulsive charity may 
be bitter cruelty, after all, There are several ways 
of regarding & atreet-musician, so called. His hoarse, 
tuneless voice, his ragged attire, his persistence in 
annoying may awaken pity, ridicule, contempt, or 
antagonism, according to the mental constitution, 
temper, OF proclivities of the hearer. The Italian 
organ-grinder may be driven off as a nuisance, 
jooked upon kindly as a picturesque stranger in a 
foreign land, or rewarded as an enlivener of the 
dreary monotony of the street. But it is neverthe- 
Jess horribly true that the best thing to do for the 
oor wretch would be to discountenance—nay, 
even to persecute him, Looking at him philosopbi- 
cally (not without proper human sentiment), he is 
a dismal object, a degradation of manhood. It is 
a humiliating spectacle to view a hale, strong, 
plack-haired fellow, with bright eyes and glistening 
teeth, turning a handle all day long, or bearing 
about a heavy box of bellows and pipes, to earn 
a bard livelihood for himself. This might be 
tolerable, and one might, even with such thoughts, 
fing him a coin to lessen his misery or accelerate 
his departure. But the poor wretch is not working 
for himself. He is ground to the very dust bya 
speculator in flesh, who beguiles him from his 
home, lets to him on hire his noisy instrument, and 
subtracts from him in return every farthing of his 
receipts, allowing him only the ecantiest and vilest 
of food and the most miserable of pallets. This is 
the “ padrone,” who makes a fortune by importing 
vagrants to infest our streets, and thrives upon the 
contributions bestowed upon his victims. A recent 
cace showed that these padroni import Italian 
children—in fact, kidnap them from their homes— 
and send them out upon the streets of London to 
gain money by mendicancy. For this purpose, the 
infants are supplied with monkeys, hurdy-gurdies, 
and similar means of public annoyance, for which, 
in addition to board and lodging, each child is 
charged fivepence daily. The overplus received is 
nominally divided between the urchin and the 
padrone; but the latter kindly “takes care” 
of the greater part of the little beggar’s moiety, 
and easily finds a pretence for confiscating 
it. Such was the practice of one Antonio 
Nasani, a padrone, whom Mr. D'Eyncourt con- 
victed for that “he, an idle and disorderly per- 
son, did unlawfully agg one Giuseppe Balsini 
to beg, contrary,” dc, The padrone appealed 
against the conviction, and the Court of Middle- 
sex Sessions granted a case (upon a technical 
point) for the consideration of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, Is it not strange that, with all 
the harshness of our poor laws, and the still 
greater cruelty with which these are administered, 
there is no prevention or remedy for the evil of the 
wholesale importation of foreign vagrants? Here 
is a palpable anomaly. No one is allowed to hawk 
manvfactured goods about the streets for sale to 
willing purchasers unless furnished with a license, 
procurable only on payment of duty. Yet any 
vagabond who can howl a hymn or get hold of 
any machine whereby he can make a noise, can pre- 
tend to be a street-musician, and by this subterfuge 
rotect himself against the penalties attached to 
gging, however he may annoy and torment the 
industrious, the studious, and the sick, 

The mock auction case, recorded in our last, has 
fallen through, As usual in prosecutions of this 
character, the swindlers have contrived to settle 
matters with the prosecutor. The prisoner, William 
Brecelin, was discharged. 

Our readers may remember the extraordinary 
case of Mdme. Valentin, pardoned after an adverse 
verdict by an Old Bailey on 4 charge of 
perjury. The prosecutors, Mr. Frederic Hall, of 
Gray’s Inn; Mr. Charles Hall, avocat of the French 
Bar; Jean Lafourcade, at present undergoing 
punishment for perjury in the same matter, and his 
wife, have bien charged before Mr. Knox with con- 
espiracy to impoverisb, arrest, imprison, and detain 
Mdme. Valentin, The evidence failed against Mr. 
Charles Hall, who did not appear, and whose name 
was ordered to be withdrawn from the charge. 
With respect to the other prisoners, Mr, Knox ex- 
pressed his opinion that Mr. F, Hall had been over- 
zealous in his client's behalf and not sufficient] 
careful of the means he employed to secure his end, 
He, Mr. Knox, nevertheless did not wish to injure 
Mr. Hall, pereonally or professionally. All the 
prisoners were committed for trial. Mr. F. Hall 
was liberated upon moderate bail. It is understood 
that his conduct in the matter of the sham writs is 
already under investigation by one of the Masters 
of the Court of Exchequer. 

The decease of Mr. Justice Crompton has fol- 
lowed his resignation only by a few days, In the 
interim, Mr. Robert Lush, Q.C., had been already 
eo a Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

r. Lush commenced his career as a barrister's 
clerk, and afterwards fulfilled the duties of a 
Judge's clerk at chambers, was called to the Bar in 
1840, edited a well-known book of common-law 
practice, and achieved a reputation as one of the 
ablest lawyers at the Bar, The profession had for 
some time expected his elevation to a position for 
which he is so eminently qualified. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
THE Government brokers have recommenced their purchases of 
stock for the reduction of the National Debt; nevertheless, the 
market for all national stocks has ruled heavy, at drooping prices. 
Cons.ls, for Money, have been done at 88§% ; Ditto, for Account, 
#i to 89; Heanced and New Three per Cents, 87 to 874 ; Exchequer 
. 1s, March, ba. t0 3, dis ; Ditvo, June, 7s, to 3a, dis, Bank Stock 

Ly m 248 to 230, 

Indian Securities have moved off gay £ and the questions have 
not been supported. India Stock, 216 to 219; Ditto, Five per Cents, 
104§ to 105; Rupee Paper, 10! to 102, and 1075 to 108}; India 
Bonds, 188. to 24a. prem. 

There has been rather an active demand for money and the rates 
have tended w although the supply of capital is large. In 
the open market the lowest quotations are as follow :— 


Thirty Days’ Bills ie 
Bixty Days’ 
‘Three Months’ 
Four Monthw’ 
Six Months’ 

The imports of the metals have been on a fair scale. The 
Hilver market is somewhat active, at 5s. |}4. per ounce fir five bars. 
The last steamer for the East took out over £300,000 in bullion, 

The market for al! Foreign Securities has ruled heavy, at reduced 
quotations. The leading charges are in Brazilian Scrip, which is 
quoted at apt 24 prem; Spanish Passive Stock Spanish Certificates, 
and Turkish Securities,’ Brazilien Four-and-s-Half per Cents have 
Tealived £9} ; Ditto, 1865, 754 ; Egyp'ian Seven per Cente, 1864, 92 ; 
Greek Five per Couta, 19}; Iialian Five pes Cents 1865, 78 ; mexican 
Three per Cents, 259; Peruvian Fcur-and-a- ei Cente, 1563, 
724; Portuguese Three per Cents, 453 ; Russian Old Five per Cents, 
eS; Ditto, 1862, 919; Ditto, 1964, 91; Spanish Passive, 29 ; Ditto, 
Certificates, 14} j Turkish O14 Six per Cents, 91}; Di.to, 1°68. 724; 
Ditto, 1862, 75; Ditto, Five per Cents, 1865, 42); Venezuela Six per 
Cente, 1864, 874 ; and Dutch Four Conts, 91. 

A very moderate businers has been trans. cted 2 
Joirt-stock Bank Shares. Agra and Mastermsn’s have realised 
Alliance, 814; Anglo-Egyptian, 144; Australasia, 72; Chartered 
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India, Australia, and China, 234 ox div.; Chartered Mercan’ 
2 ue tile of 
India, Loadon, and China, 50: a4 ox airs Ob 10}; as lish api 
Ce i ie European, 12; Hindustan, Chiva, and Japan, 19}; 
pubes al, 294; Imperial Ottoman, 169; London and County, 774; 
ndon Joint-stock. 50; London and Westminster, 953 ; Provincial 
of Irelond, 85 ; and Union of London, 53 r i 
celal Government ve 
‘anada Six per Cents have realised 96; Ditto Five per Cents, 819; 
Tr South Wales Hive per Cents, 90j ; ‘and Victoria Six per Canta: 
For Miscellancous Securities there has bean a moderate demand. 
Atlsntio Telegraph, 24; Bombay Gas, 5%; Ceylon Con pany, 10§ ; 
city Offices 64; Commercial Union Insurance, 73; Copper Miners of 
ugland. 13}; Credit Foneier and Mobilier ot England, 9 ex all ; 
Egyptian Commercial and Trading, 3exdiv.; English and Aus- 
Sealiag Copper, Mi Knglish and Foreign Credit, Shi Fore-street 
arehouse, 12; Hudson's Bay, 15}; International Financial. 6§ ; 
Joint-stock Discount, 84; London Financial, 22]; London General 
Ompibre, 34; Millwall Freehold Land and Dock 1§; National Dis- 
count, 15g; North British and Mercantile Insurance, 19 ; (verend, 
Gurney, and Co., 203; Peninsular ani Oriental Ste«m, 74% ; Ditto, 
New. 53}; Royal Mail Steam, 1154 ex civ. ; Telegraph Constructi m 
and Maintenance, 9; Thames and Mersey Marine Insurance, 84 ; 
Universe] Marine, 43; Grand Junction Cansl, 70; ent's, 23 ; 
East London Waterworks, 1285 ; Grand Junction, 61; West Mid- 
diesex, 113; Chelses, 29 Liverpool and London ‘and Globe 
Tienes 124; pbceals, 135. 
he Railway Share Market has continued very quiet, and the 
quotations have had a drooping tendency, _ 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

CORN EXCHANGE.—Very littla English wheat bas been on sale 
this werk, and the demand for all kinds has ruled active, at 2s. per 
qua'ter more money. There has been an improved feeling im the 
inguiry for fo-eign wheat, at animprovement in valu ef fcom Is.10 
2s. per quarter. Floaing cargees of grain bave further advances in 
price. The barley trade has shown rigns of activity, and the cur- 
rencies have risen gaits ls. per quarter. The malt trade has con- 
tinued firm, at very tull prices, Oats, though in good supply, have 
realised 6d. per quarter more money. Beans and peas may called 
" bee aieartes one rowing io. she limited auaasete oe one 

‘own- ie Jour has improv is. 8 and value 0 
other kinds has had an sprue tendency 5 eke 

ENGLISH,— Wheat, 378, to 608; barley, 268, to 408; malt, 482, 
to 678, ; oats, 18s. to 298, ; rye, 26, to 288. ; beans, 40s, to 50s, ; peas, 
86s. to 428, per quarter ; flour, 32a, to 468, per 380 Ib. 

CATTLE.—Prime stock has changed hands freely, at full quots- 
tions, Otherwise, the trade has :uled heavy, o1 lower terms :—Beef, 
from 3s, 2d. te 5a, 4d.; mutton, 4s. 4d. to 6s, 8d. ; veel, 4a, 6d, to 
5s, 6d. ; pork, 4s 2d. to 58. 10d. per 81b, to aink the offal. 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—The supplies of meat are 
moderate, and the trade is inactive, ss follows :—Beef, from 3s. to 
46 8d.; mutton, 4s. to 5s, 8d,; veal, 48. 4d. to 58. 4d,; pork, 4s, 4d, 
to 6a. per 81b. by the carcass, 

T£A —Prices of all kinds are fully supported, and the market is 
very firm, 

SUGAR —Most raw qualities are a slow inquiry. In the quota- 
tions, however, ro change of importance bas taken place, The stock 
amounts to 87,679 tons, against 120.774 tons last year. Refined 
goods are quiet, and rather cheaper. 

COFFEE— The market, generally, is firm, at full prices. Stock, 
12,415 ons, against 12.532 tons in 1a64, 

RICE.—Extreme rates have been puid for all kinds, with a steady 
inguiry. Stock, 26,079 tons. against 33,470 tons ast year. 

ROVISIONS.—Irish batter is in good supply and stajy request, 
at very full prices, Foreign parcels rule sbout sfationary. The 
supply being on the increase, tue bacon market is heavy, on lower 
terms, Hams and lard move off freely. Im other provisions very 
littue is doing, owing to the high rates ¢emanded,. 

TALLOW.—The demana has fallen eff, yet P.¥.C., on the spot, is 
worth 51s. 3d. to 5's. 6d. per cwt. Stock, 46,809 casks, against 50,789 
ditto Inet year, Rough fat, 28. 84, per 8)b. 

O1LS.—Linseed oil is held at £36 5a, per ton. Rape, £48 108. to 
£52 ; cocoanut, £47 104, to £51 10a, ; and fine palm, £44 10a, to £45, 
French turpentine, 44s, 6d, per cwt, 

SPIRITS.—Kum is in moderate request, at about last week's 
aire We have no change to notice In the value of brandy. 

itish corn spirit has advanced to 12s. per gallon, cuty paid, 

BAY AND STRAW —Mendow hay, £4 108. to £5 1be, ; clover, £5 
to £6 lis.; end +traw, £1 10s, to £1 188 prr load. 

COALS.—Newcastle, 15s, 6d. to 22, 6d, ; Sunderland, 22s, 3d. to 
230. 6'. ; other qualities, 17s. 6d, to 238. 3d. per ton, 


HOP8.—Fine 8 move off freely, at very full prices, In 
other kinds next te nothing is doing, The quotations range from 
70s. to 1908. per cwt. 


WooL—The market generally is in a sluggish state, Prices, 
however, are supported, 

PoTA10KS.— Full average supplirs are on offer, and the demand 
is steady, at from 40s, to 100s, per ton, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
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BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—H. ROBERTS, Luton, shoemaker. 

BANKRUPTS.—T. HARWOOD, Rickmansworth, fishmonger.—J, 
CARTER. Camberwell-lane, plumber.- E. OLLEY, sen., Hackney, 
journeyman cabinetwaker.— W, THOMAS, Camden Town, assistart 
toa builder—W. STAFFORD, Camberwell, journey man sawyer.— J. 
MOUZON, Spitalfields, fishmenger —W. HOOPEL, St. John's- 
wood, builder.—J. and F. TEMcLAR, Golden-squaze, oilmen — 
C. SEARLE, Epsom. trainer cf racehorses. — G, J. COCKE, 
Bow.—R. INGRAM, City-road, packer in a wholesale warehouse.— 
J. BORKRETT, Battersea, beerseller.—R. O. FULLER, Stowmarket, 
farmer.—H. ALLBESON, Homerton, cattle-desler.- J, HURLEY, 
Cannon-street-road, frulierer.—J. W. LITTLER, Edmouton, 
surgeon —S. LIDDIAKD, Seward-street, cowkeeper.—W. J. BUDD, 
Berhnal-green, cle'k to »n upholsterer.—J. WILLIAMS, Battersea. 
A. BUNE, Bermonasey, plum! er—W. HAT L, Chelsea, olman —G, 
KING. Hereford, builder —J. CHESTER, Loughoerough, grocer.— 
G, ROTHWELL, Forsdyke, pig- jobber —G,C, BINGHAM, Notting- 
ham, thoemaker.—J. A. PAGE. Bracford, tailor,—W. STEIN, Pourt- 


| land, innkeeper.—T. CARRACK, Leeds, machine-maker.—J.SHAW, 


’ 
Leeds, agricultural implement manufactorer.—W. H. DALTON, 
Harregate, ironmonger.—F. LUNWELL, Knaresburough, cake- 
desler.—A. BRA YSHAW, hackles -in- Idle. victusller—C. GRANT, 
Kast Firsby, farmer.—J. HENDERSON, Bradford. )arndealer.— 
C.J. PEMBERTON, Liverpool, mer hast.—R, E. GIBSON, Liver- 
1, merchent —T. HUGHES, Yfodol, farmer—W, WRENHALL, 
land, builder. J. TOPPING, Wigan victualler —J, BENSON, 
Barrow-in-Furnese, commission agent—W. FOTHERGILL, Man- 
chester, machinist. J. COUNSELL.  B'ackburo, builder.— J. 
HACKING, Blackburn, grocer,—D. WHITTAKER, Blackburn, 
nblican.—8, COHEN, anchester, tavelling jeweller. — J. 
JUTLEDGE, Kendal, newspaper editor.—J. EVANS, Tany- 
ffordd. duiléer.—W. PHILLIPS, Pirminghess, tailor. — T, 
GRIFFIN, Kidderminster, merket gardener.—T. MOSS, Banbury, 
joiner.—J, SHARMAN, Hornton.—J. BEARDESLEY, West H«llam., 
©. LICTLE, Wineley. builder —C. JACKSON, Ducley, shoemaker.— 
W. JACK*ON, Raiphill, joiner.—S. THOMAS, Ore, bricklayer.— 
W. DEVY, Wolverh«mpion, smith—8, DENISON, Carli: le, pork- 
butcher.—k. J. FORD, enenide-cn 7738 plasterer—H. HAM, 
Newton Poppletord, innkeeper—C. WELCH, Openshaw labourer.— 
J. L. ALDRED, Manchester, beokk-eper—R. PARKIN, South 
Shields, master mariner — J, ROWLAND, Jarrow, grocer. — 
J.B, LEGGE, Beéford, cabinetmeker,—J. G, STEVENSON, Liver- 
pool, commission agent.—K. M'DONALD, Liverpool, emigration 
agent —J. ELLIS, Harrogate, blacksmith.—J.8. SUGDEN. Leeds, 
neral dealer.—A. WHARTON, Sandbach, ironmonger.—W DI8B, 
Fons, cow leech.—F. BEATSON, Sheffield, ferrule manofacturer, 
T. VARCOE, 8t. Austell, carpenter.—D. PARTON, Burslem cow- 
keeper.—E. JONES, Newport, Monmouthshire tinman.—J. POOLE, 
Chesterfield, pork-bu'cher. —E. TURNOR, Ruabon, clerk in a 
colliery office —S. ROBERTS, Black wood, innkeeper.—W. BROCK, 
sen, Norwich, baker. —S. HARTLEY, Holifex, labourer. — E. 
WHITELEY. msecicar Fi pape grocer.—J, ABBOTT, Marston, 
Beds, shoemaker,—J, SAU L, Norton, tailor, 


TUBSDAY, OCTOBER 31, 

BANKRUPTS.—E. N. HARRIS, Southamston, opt'cian.—S. M. 
BARTLETT, City, wine merchant.— M,. SIMMS, Leatherhead, 
Berlin-wool desler,— F. LEJE UNE, Knightsbridge, boo: maker.—W. 
G. CADWALLADER, City, ehipowner.—T. F. BRAYBON Hoxton, 
teadeeler,— C. S. MERCER, Chalk Farm-road, victualler, — D, 
FISKIN, Hammersmith, tallyman—H. ROSE, Bayswater, glezier. 
J. A. MEADE, Pimlico, deaer in fancy goods —G. W. WHITE, 
Upper Holloway, tensioned clerk of the Poor-Law Commission 
Office —G. ABBOTT, Eat Tilbury, cowkeeper—B. RUSSELL, 
Southwark, seed merchant — H. M. OWEN, Breckr ell, « ine merchant 
T. WA RD, Fenchurch-street, general merchant,—W. ELDERFLELD, 
Ret hnal- n, cabariver.— W. STAPLETON, Poplar, shipwright.— 
F. LHBOLT, Honeferry-road,—F. H. LEWIS, Clapham, orogg ist. 
W. ELLING WORTH, West Tilbury, catte- er. —J. ED ARDS, 
Woolwich, cabdriver.—G, W. T. HEMMANS, Ramagate, Lieutenant 
Rojal Marines —C. F. FLUSS, Dalston, commercial clerk.—M. J. 
and A. VARNHAM, Strand, bcokseilers,—W, GOULD, Ludgate- 
hill, hatter.—@. F. H, LA FARQUE, Godalming, r 
Medicine. Q. HARRIS. Bavaweur—G. A. CKUSH, Great 
Russ l)-street — J. FLACKELT and F. DAVENPORT, Aidersgate- 
street, shoemekers —C. EK. ALLARD, Per tonville-road, herbalit — 
W. KING, Richmond, taddler—F, WOODHOUSE, Whetstone, car- 
rier—J. ELLISON, City-rosd, cabine:maker.—J. SANDERSON, 
Borovgh.—A. ANDREWS, coal department, Kirg's-crom — W, 
NALE, Norwood, innkeeper.—J. JACOBS, Commercial-road East, 
lecging-msker.—B. UAKsS, Grosvenor-square, burtermen, — EB. 
PITHER, Notting-hill, watchman,—T, HOOD, Soho, baker.—G. 
MANSFIELD, Fareham, farmer.—F. WIECH AKDT. City, me:chant. 
N. KING, Chancery-lene.—J. CLARKE, Gray's-inn-road.—J. L. 
and L, MELHUISH, Holborn, plambers,—F, ALTRFE, Islington, 
auctioneer. — A. OSHORN, Bourne, burcher.—J. BROWN, Tunbridge 
J. WOODGETT, Birmingham, innkeeper.—W. H. HOPKINS, 
Worcester.—W. BURROWS. Diglir, millwright.—J. HYNDMAN, 
Newport, Mcnm outhebire.—J. C. THORP, Roath, coal merchant. — 
©. R. MILLS, Northleach, grocer’s assistant.—N. GILL, Ilfracombe, 

rocer.—W, BALSHAW and ©, ROBERTS, Li 1, bulldere.—A, 
fr TRUBSHAW, Blackpool, echoolmistress.—W. RAWSTHORN, 
Pool Keuse, near Preston, farmer.—J. WILKIN, South Shields, 
merchant.—S. RIMMER, West Derby.—H. WHITE, Ashover, biack- 
tmith.—J, BRIERS, St. Helen's, black+mith—J. FLETCHER, 
Realerbebble, drysalter.—B. HAMER Halifax, sh ~deeler.— 
J. HODGKINS, Halesowen, hoopmaker. — J. LAVE. Bade, 
upholsterer.—R, CLAMP, Mileham, blacksmith.—J. A. JONES, 
Cheltenham, builder. P. SEDDON, Egremont, poulterer.— W. 
ARMIN, Barnsley coal-leader—1, MOORE, Sudbourne, shepherd.— 
G TARLING, Charlton Kings—J. H. CASSON, Manche-ter. French 

Jisher—H. MOORE Rotherham, stove grate fiver.—W. EAMES, 

urnham, carpenter. — J. smu H, Little Bolum, beerseller.—J. 
WILLAN, Barrow-in-Furness, carter.-¥. BOOTH. Sheflield.—J. 


in the market for | ANDREWS, Cher hem, Kent, wood-dealer.—W. ek hres) Salford, 


butcher — H. ORME. Macclesti ld, silk twister —J. EVANS, Aber- 


of | dare, labourer, — R, IRVING, Mertbyr Tydfil, greengrocer, — 


P. CHAPMAN, Trowbridge, cooper.—E. TRAFFORD, Bolto 
mace ' — mn, 
steam thrashing-machine attendant,—J. ROTNICHKY, Blymouth, 
eral dealer.—W, BEADNELL Scarborough, jet oru»ment manu- 
cturer.—H. 8. LEE, Nantwich, grecer.—3. WATSON, Rushall, 
miner.—R. JAMES Walsall, beereeller. G. KYLES, ' Longton, 
grocer —J. C. SHEPHERD, Luton, miliiner. J. TAYLOR, Ash, 


Securities have been in limited request. | market gardener—J. WALKER. Bury, Lancashire —J. WESTON 


Millbroox, Hants, sadaler— a. CH10ss0, Gower-street, gymnasiarch, 


SCOTCH SE STRA‘ i > 
fshinouger: QUESTRATION,—G@, MACLAREN, North Berwick, 


N= MONDAY—GREAT DISPLAY of 
FIREWOBKS,—CRYSTAL PALACE, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—FIREWORKS, 
Aner een DAY N ax MOVs &: Taangthened pre aay have 
maki or 4 $ ot YORK: 
ILLUMINATED FOUNTALNS on Monday next. ass 
The display will commence at dusk. Extra afternoen trains to 
the Palace will be run from all stations. No extra charge—One 
Shilling only 
A limited number of reserved places in the open corridors will be 
on sale on Monday atternoon, Half a Crown and One Shilling each. 


R, and Mrs, HOWARD PAUL in their 
I) and MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, at the 
KGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, Every Evening (except Satur- 

y) at Eight, and Saturday Afternoons at Three. Twelve Songs 
and Impersonations, including the marvellous Living Photograph 
of Mr. sims Reeves in “ Who shall bs Fairest,”” and the “Star of 
Love.” Stalls, 3: ; Area, 2.; Gall ry is. Placea may be secured at 
the Box-office daily trom Eleven till Five. 


TODARE,—223RD REPRESENTATION 
THEATRE OF MYSTERY, EGYPLIAN HALL.— Marvels 
in Magic and Ventriloquism, Great Sensation created by THE 
SPHINX, a Mystery, The Instantaneous Growth of Flower 
Trees and the real Indian Basket Feat, as only pe:formed by Colonel 
Stodare. EVERY EVENING at Bight; Wednesday and Sa.urday 
at Three, Stalls, at Mitchell’s, Old Bond-street, and Box-office, 

tian Hall. Admission. 1s and 2e. ; Stalls, 38, 

DP most miraculous,.”—Vide the Times, April 18, 1865. 


INTER EXHIBITION.—The Thirteenth 
Annval WINTER EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the con- 
tributions of Britash Artists, IS NOW OPEN, at the FRENCH 
GALLERY, 120, Pall-mall (opposite the Opera Colonnade), Ad- 
mission, Oue Shilling ; Catalogue, Sixpence, 
LEON LEFEVRE, fecretary, 
P¢ 


OVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


No. 50, BEGENT-STREKT, LONDON, W. 
Established 1806, 


Invested Capital, £1,660,447, 
Annual Income, £196,956. 
Bonuses Deciared, £1,451,157. 
Claims paid since the Establishment of the Office, £3,756,600, 


PRESIDENT—Tbe Right Honourable Earl Grey. 


The Profits, subject to a trif ing deduction, are divided among the 
ns 


ul le 
Examples of Bonuses added to Policies issued by 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


Number | Date of Annual Sum Amount with 
of Policy. Policy. Premium. Insured. | Bonus Additions. 
£e 4 £ £ wa 4 
4718 1823 lot 15 10 5000 10,632 14 2 
3924 ‘ 165 4 2 5000 10,164 19 0 
4937 1824 no Bb 4 av 9637 2 2 
5795 1825 37 (ol O88 5000 9,253 5 10 
3027 1816 12213 4 4000 $576 ll 2 
3044 1821 49 15 10 1000 2,498 7 6 
788 1808 2 ls 4 1000 2.827 13° 5 
JOHN HODDINOTT, Secretary. 


‘The next division of profits will take place in April. 1868, Policies 
effected befure the 1st of January, 1866, will be entitled to share in 
this division, par 


UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIATION 
(Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1850), 14, Russell. street, 
Covent-garden, LENDS MONEY, on persenal or other security, in 
sume of £20 to £500, to be repaid by instalments, extendivg over 
one, two, or three }eare. The large capital of thie Association 
enables it to complete its transactions without delig. No inquiry 
or office fees, and strict secrecy observed. Bills discounted, at short 
notice. Forme sent free, on receipt of adirected stam envelope. 
The Association also lends money for the purehase of house by & 
tenant, or for the liquidation of mortguges, on terms most advan- 
tageous to the borrower. EDWARD HaBPER, Secretary. 


REAKFAST BEVERAGE.—Homeeopathie 


practitioners, and the medical profession generally, recom- 
mend COCOA as being the most healthful of all beverages. When 
the doctrine of hommopathy was first introduced into this country, 
there were to beobtained no preparations of cocoa either attractive 
to the taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the nut was either rup- 
lied in the crude state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to ol 
ttle notice, J. EPPS, of London, Hommopathic Chemist, was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, and at 
length succeeded, with the a-sistance of elaborate machinery, in 
being the first to produce an article pure in ita composition, and so 
refined by the perfect trituration it receives in the process it passes 
through, asto be most acceptable to the delicate stomach. For geveral 
use Epps’s Cocoa is distinguished as an invigorating, grateful 
breakfast beverage, with delicious aromas. Dr. Hassall, in his 
work, ‘Food and its Adulterations,” says :—'‘Cocoa contains & 
great variety of important nutritive principles—every ingredient 
necessary to the growth and sustenance of the bocy.” Again, 
“Asa nutritive, cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee 
or tea.” Directions— Two teaspeonfuls of the powder in a break- 
fast-cup, filled up with boiling water or milk. Tin-iined 3 1b., $ lb., 
and 11b. packets, sold by Grocers, Confectioners, and Chemists 
Eoch et is labelled ‘J. Epps, Homoopathic Chemist, 112, 
Great Russell-street ; 170, Piccadilly; and 48, Threadneedle- street, 


RY’S SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE 
A most convent poeta f he ate in quality. 
J. & FRY and SONS, 
Bristol and Lonéon, 


Bold by Grocers, &c., 


VBY’S PEARL COCOA, 
in Quarter-pound Packets. 
Superior and economical, bserve the name on each label, 


children’s heelth with diseased meat 


drugs when you can restore 
motteine, inconvenience, or 


Why imperil your own and 
and other unwholesome feod or 
bealth and strength, without 
expense, by eating 


Dp" BARRY’S delicious Health-restoring 


Invalids’ and Infante’ Food, the 
REVALENTA ARABICA? 
which yields three times more asrimilating and ptsengthening 
nourishment than the best meat, and restores ‘igestion, 
strong nerves, sound Jungs, healihy liver, re! sen, fone 
ti regularity, and energy to the most disord: or en: bled, 
remeringS700Ki ond ten ahd Lee eompicioc all hinds ot 
stipation ; nervo' us, ver A 

Soveent| my tore throats, catarrhs, colds, 
rheumatism, gout, im- 

sleeplesnness, 
acidity, pelpieonen, 3 heartburn, 


London ;_Fortnum and ion, 


King William 


—- ne, 
PURVEYORS TO &.B,H, THB PRINCESS OF WALES, 


LENFIELD PATENT STABOH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and swarded the Prize Medal. 

OPE for the DYSPEPTIC and 
EPILEPTIC.—After years of experimental research and 
labour, Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN hes founda itive and perdy 
cure for Fits and Dyspepsia by the empleyment of healing ‘ing, 

purifying, and avti>pasmodic and invigorating plants, whi h may 
eesily obtained frou herbalists, A full history «f tbis discovery, 
with the recipe, is given in ® pamphlet of for.y-eig ht octavo pages, 
beautifully illustrated, and will be sent to - person upon the 


receipt of four stampa to pay portage, do. dress Dr. O, Phelps 
Brown, No, 2, King-street, Covent-gaiden, London. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for 
Indigestion, Bilious, Liver, and Stomach Complaints, In 
boxes, at le. 14d., 28, 9d, 4s. 6d., and Lis, 


PeaezOe: BILIOUS, and LIVER 


COMPLAINTS are quickly removed by that well-known 


remedy, = FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTIL 
Sold by all Medicine Venders. Price An, ad. and 2s. 9d, per box. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS have been, 

Z f , recognived 11 hands to be the 

BEsT feiaviER OF THE HLOOD oon = Medicine and, 

from their lene rale and general adoption, may betairly 
classed as a yehold necessary. 

ared sole} John K»y, Eeq., of Prospect Hall, Woodfc rd, 

nen Sold by La Medicine Yenderr, at le, 14¢., 28, 94,, and és, 6d, 
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RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL 


SUBSCRIPTION entirl-s subscribers to select and retain as 
their own property SHEET MUSIC, published by Cramer and Co., to 
the velue:f FIVE GUINEAS. This new +rystem is offered to the 
public under the following limitations, viz. 

1, It is intended for private individuals only, 

2 Subscribers may select their five guineas’ worth of music 
whenever they please, within a period of one year from the 
date of subscription, 

3, One oopy only of any piece can be furnished during the 
enrrency of a subscription. 

4, Music se! cted by sabscribers cannot be exchanged or returned, 

N.B,—Cramer and (o, desire to have it clearly understood that 

their new system sllows subscribers to keep, as their own property, 
fives guineas’ worth of their Sheet Music, calculated at the marked 

Subscription (renewable at any time), including catalogues, 21s, ; 

or 25s., if the music be sent by ey j} payable in advance. 
Cramer and Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-street, W. 


CRAMER, and CO, (Limited LET ON 


/ HIRE the following PLANOFORTES for Three Years, afver 
which, and without any further payment whatever, the Iustrament 
becomes the property of the Hirer :—20-guinra Piannette, iu Kose- 
wood or Walnut, £4 2s, od. per quarter ; 42-guinea Drawing-room 
Model Cottage. Rosewood or Walnut, £3 18s. 9d. per quarter ; 
60-guinea Semi-oblique, Rosewood or Walnut, £5 5s. per quarter, 
Other Instruments. such as Grands Semi-Grands, &c, may also be 
hired on the same system, Ev Instrument is warranted of the 
very best manufaciure, inferior Pisnofortes being entirely excluded 
from the stock. Quarterly payments are rejuired, [ustruments 
packed free, and forwarded direct to the country. Harmoniuma 
onthe same system. Pisnoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe), 
207 and 209, Ragent-street, London, W. 


RAMER’S ARTISTS’ CONCERTINA, 
selected and approved of by Mr. RICHARD BLAGROY KE, 


ise bar it volams ad 5 voemnens ot tone, zapltisy of articu- 
lon, noiseless an: -balanoed touch, while the weight of th 
Instrument has been onaiderably reduced, as 


The Vibrators never break, neither do they ever require tuning, 
This Concertina may therefore be sent abroad with the certainty of 
ita remaining in fect tune. 
oa omnes sent out with memsliions affixed to 

instrument, without w none are issued ¢ Hor «have 
passed through Mr, Blagrove’s hands. 7 rate 


PRICES: 
TREBLE CONCERTINAS, 
Com pass 34 octaves, 48 notes, Rosewood, best finished .. 


Amboyna, or Oak, inlaid, extra finish, in Rosewood 
Cares .. re ey ee ee | | 
The same, in Cases to match oe oe eo as. ~ 6 

Extended Compass, 3{ cctaves, 55 no‘es, in order to play the 

highest notes of the Violin Music, Rosewood, best 
nishe oe. o- . ee . on «. 16 
Amboyna, or Oak, iolaid, extra finish, in Rosewood Cases.. 18 
‘The same, in Cases to match se 20 


Black Leather Cases, to take Concertina and Box, 10s, 6d, 
Ditto, with Lock and Key, for Concertina only, 13s, 6d, 
BARITONE CONCERTINAS., 
Compass 34 octaves, 48 notes, Rosewood, best finish, 16 guineas. 
BASS CONCERTINAS, 
Com pass 3§ octaves, 51 no’es, Rosewood, best finish, 16 guineas, 
CRAMER'S NEW AND IMPKOVAD FOUR-GULNEA 
CONCERTINA. 
Rosewoo", plain fret, bushed hoes to prevent rattling of the keys, 
and tuned to Equal Lemperament, Mahogany Case. 
Con pase 34 octaves. 48 notes. 
These new instruments have been brought out with very grest 
care, and can be recommenéed both for tone, mechanism, and fini: A 
HE PRINCE OF WALES'S BAN 
MARCH, Forthe Piano, By the Composer of “ The Bright 
Smile Waltaex,” &c Lilurtrated, 3, Free tor 19 stamps, 
London ; ROBERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W. 


EO. F. WEST’S GEMS from the WORKS 
ef the GREAT MASTERS. Firet Series, sacred, 12 books, 
3a. each. Firet Series, Secular, 12 3s. each. Second Series, 
Sacred, 12 books, each 38. Second ® ries, lar, 12 books, 3s, each, 
AJl free by post tor 19 stamps each book, 
London ; ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Euzlington-street. 


HOICE GIFT-BOOKS, 
Uluminated and Illustrated Works, 
A Catalo; free on application. 
Day and Son (Limited), 6, Gaie-street, London, W.C, 


DS paced COMPREHENSIVE and other 


BIBLES. 
Illuminated Presentation Catalogue by post. 
At all the principal ockseliete ; and at 15, Paternoster-row, 
ndon. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No, 71, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
ee. With Illustrations by George Du Maurier 
CONTENTS, 


Wives and Daughters, An Everyday Story. ( With an Illustration.) 
Chapter LI.— Troubles Never Come Alone,” 
L11.—‘quire Hamley'a Sorrew, 
LiLL— Unleoked-for Arrivals, 
LiV.—Molly Gibson's Worth is Discovered. 
Making M 


‘erry. 
Provincial Medical Charities. 
Costume and Character, 
Armadale, (With an Llustration.) 
BOOK THE FOURTH (continued), 
Chapter VIII.—She Comea Betw en Them, 
» 1X.—She Knows the Truth, 

French Felons, 


The Holy Fair of Hurdwar. 
A Fow Thoug hta on Keyr. 
The Fords of Jordan, 15.9. 
Greenwich Hospital. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


HE SHILLING MAGAZINE, No. VIL 
NOVEMBER, 1865, 
CONTENTS :— 
Phemie Keller, Chapters XX., XXL, XXIL, and XXIII. 
ashes of “George Geith, of Fen Court,” &o, Ll 
. D. Wai 


” 
” 
” 


By the 
by 


Sure. 
Dahut. By William Black. Iliustrated by J. Lawson, 
The Cattle Plague in Virgil's Time. 
The Ghetto at voy By M. Goldschmidt, Part IL. 
The Rationale of Military and Naval Discipline and Organisation. 
Houses of Disease. 


XIX., XX., XXL, and 
=i By the Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” é&c, Lliustrated by Paul 
ray. 


London : THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street. 


“/PuE FAMILY HERALD, that joy to tens 
of thousands of innecent Eoglish households.”—Illustrated 
London News, 


HE FAMILY HERALD, NOVEMBER 
PART. Price Sixpence. 
London : W. STEVERS, 421, Strand, W.C, 


Price 2s, 6d, ; cloth gilt, bs,, 


HE RESTORATION OF NERVOUS 


POWER. By JOHN HARVEY, M.D. FAS, LSA, 
DEAN and SON, 65, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HE CHURCHMAN’S REMEMBRANCER, 
A Disry, suitable for the Library or the Office, containing, 
smong a variety of useful information, the lessens and other direc- 
tions for public worehi n under each day, 
Ltt is fe FOR P gee a ISTIAN RWW LEDGE. 
Deposi :— London, yi uee"-street, Lincoln’s-inn+ 
fields, W.C. ; 4, Royal Exchange, EC. ; and 48, Piccadilly, W. ex. 


LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANACK 

(Twenty-ninth Year of Publication, thoroughly revised and 

grea'iy improved), will be ready Nov. 1, price lr, Sent free by post 
for 14 samps—T, T LEMAR, |, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, 
yas ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 


for 1866, 
containing Twelve Original Designs. emb'ematic of the Months, 
numerous Engravings relect-d from the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS ; Tables of Stamps, Tox.#, end Licemes; Eclipses, Re mark- 
able Events, Postage Regulations, and a great varirty of useful and 
Interesting Information. The de supplied by W. M. CLARKE 
and Co.. War wick-lane, 3 Vickers, Angel- 


court (172), Strand, London, 

J GILBERT respectfully invites the atten- 
7 « tion of the public to his show-rooms, fur Books, Maps, 
Atlases, Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, &o, Catalogues gratia 


and post-tree. 
A liberal discount off the published price of all books for cash, 


London: JAMES GILBERT, 18, racechurch-street, E.0, 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 


p4atart rpOOBN FLOUR, 
‘ecketa, 8d. 
Families who give # preference to thia y 
Fespecttully levied to refese co winds Cred Tantendof brown 
s. To obtain extrs it tale, timilar artic! 
sometimes fraudultntly eubstitated, ~ ; a 


—$—$— ————————————rrrr——— 


st received, a new Fabric for 
WARM WINTER DRESSES. 


SSIAN SILK LINSEYS, 


U 
R inac oho ice Co! Heit of new mired Colours, 
«61, the Full Dress, Patterns free. 
This is one of the most comfortable and useful Dresses ever 
manufactured, 
ly to our order. 


and is made ex 
PETER ROBINSON, 103101 108, Oxford-atreet. 


4 PERFECTLY NEW FABRIC FOR AUTUMN DRESSES. 
HE “YEDDO” POPLIN, 


manufactured of Pure Llama Wool, 
in most brilliant colours, 33a, 6d, the Full Dress, 
‘This is one of the most useful materials ever introd! 
_ Patverns free. PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, — 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THIS SEASON. 
ADIES' READY-MADE DRESSES. 


agsortment of the above 


the “ Yeddo” Poplin, Nankin oS, French Merino, &c. 
legantly made and ual mec be he Lateat style of fashion. 
$ "rloes ( u by to6 


STRIPED, CHECKED, AND FIGURED 
AN OY FLANNELS 


ate to 108, Oxford- street. 


~ Several decidedly New Colours in the 
ARIS CORDED SILK POPRLINES. 


‘A most usefal and elegant Dress, 35a, to 3 guineas, 
Tho new “ Nankin in Cloth tn Tain, ‘Checked, Striped, and Chenio, 


128. 6d, to 16a. 6d. 
Patterns free,—PETER ROBINSON, 08 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


Every New Colour in 


EAL ABERDEEN WINCEYS, 
18a. 9d, to 278, 64. Full Dross. 
Some vasy was usetal qualities i from only pho tore 16s, 6d, yelt Dress, 
Patterns te PRTEN NO ROBINSON, ios to 10s, Oxford: yetreet, W. 
White Grenadine and Book Muslins for 
RIDESMAIDS' DRESSES, 
Striped, Plain, or Broché (pure white), 72. 94, to 
14s, 6d. Full Dress. 


200 Richly worked | White ig Shed 184, 94, to 24 — each, 
Tulle and Tarlatan Ditto in endless v 
Patterns ta SMTER ROBINSON, 168 to 106, Oxford-street, W. 
attarns tree. —* eS 


E W 8s I L K 8&8 
Pom} urs, Satin Stripes 

all of in black and eroured pach 
Stripes, 


Price 3 to eas Full Dress. 

Patterns post-froe,—PHTER ems 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 

Fes WEDDING DBESSES. 
Jast ressived, gpectal makes of Rich Silka, made to our order 

Patterns Patterns post-tree—PETER ROBINSON, 1083 to 108, Oxford. street. 


RIS H POPLIN §, 
the wear of which cannot be surpassed, £2 15s. 64. to £495, 6d. 


Full Dresa. 
LIGHT AND WHITE aa oaooee co en ah POULARD SILKS, 
SPHCLAL —200 PIECES OF NEW YANCY CHECK SILKS, all of 


which aredark useful colours. Price £2 9s, 6d, Full . 14 yards, 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


ATERPROOF MANTLES for Travelling 
rane Zin, 4 


S0in. 2. Ma. Od. 
jours, with Maren and wits ts Inverness 


f the New Shapes, grati>. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-streot 


AL SB Al FUR PALETOTS. 


R= 


'o eelect from. 
PETER BOBINCOM, 10 its to 108, Oxford-street, 
HE NEW REVERSIBLE 


8ST. GOTHARD MANTLES and JACKETS. 
beautifully light and warm fabric, 
and ean be worn on elther side, Now 
mixtures of colour. 
The Autumn Fashions post-freeen application. 
PETER ROSLNSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


HE NEW RBEGALIA JACKET, 
for ce Walking Drom, composed of Saxony Lambe- 
wool, in grens variety of and design, 


om 
‘This is the mont fachin mene isaecicl ot dress in Paris. 
___—* PETER ROBINSON, ito 108, Oxford-street. 


A7ELVET MANTLES,—A perfectly New 


pened dential ameniph Stock of Velvet Mantles and 
Jackets, both ie plein and trimmed, from 3 guineas te 25 guineas, 


reap ai ‘al the various various 


he new Autum ‘a Fashions free on application, 
PETER ROBINEON, (3 to 108, Oxford-street. 


GOR FIRST OR DEEP MOURNING 
MPORTANT TO FAMILIES, 
Families requir g supplies «f Firat or Deep Mourning 
will derive the mort important advantages by making 
at PETER ROBINSON'S, of t- street, 
the largest and ah tones J 
Mourning Warehouee in the Kingdom. 
FOR COURT AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


LACK SILKS.—SPECIAL NOTICE, 
raree bia meee Ra on eg 
wes invite the special a tention of to 7 rior make 
the very prices at 


pan ig aad of his Black Silks 


sold, 
ark, coetel Black Silka, from 42s, to 50s. the Full Dreas. 
Superior and moss enduring qu qualities, Stan 5 to 6 yutatne, 


Patterna free 
THE COURT i’ GENERAL cP HOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
to 262, t-atreet, Londea, 


rue ae REVERSIBLE FABRICS in 


(Exactly alien Or ath sides.) 
The — wed ha may and 


‘he Royal yal Cashny 
Ladies sealing tute Black Dress ‘for the present seagon are 
invited to write for Patterns of these New and excellent Materials 
te PETER ROBINSON'S 
Moarning Warehouse of | Regent- street, 


rate SILKS! SILKS! 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 

pale qantas 3s, 6d. per yard oo Sactd wine, 
orth 78, ; 22 inches w' ide, 2a. 

for 12 yards, worth 4a, reek 

in rich Groe-de-Snez, £1 19+. for 2 yards, 


JAMES SPRAGE 4 and GO., 77 and 78, St. Paul's churchyard, London, 


EW HEATHER MIXTURES in 
ABERDEEN WINCEYS, 
et a the best Makes, 
for us in all the New Col 

New violet ieee, mg bah and Grvens, price ls, ed Is, 114d; 


A on assortment of New Wealien paioel Maee, 
all Feabionable Colours, price = Go, Se. 
Acheap lot of Printed and were Flanoel hntree ic bha', best 
A large aesortment of nubheos pot Gloves Hosiery, Trimmings, 
DRAPERS, DRESSMAKEIN AND MILLINERS SUPPLIED 
WITH CUT LENGTHS AT TRADE PRICE, 


Close on Saturdays at Four o’Clock. 
JAMES SPENCE and CO., 77 and 78, St. Paul’s-ehurchyard, London. 


SHIONS for the SEASON.—FARMER 
and ROOERS requst Jong rg Rand the following exclusive 


sore. designed ex pees Sa irm : = 
st BERIAN LA pd a + 4%, Od. 
He POSHMINA CLOTH COAT, from ++ 638. Od, 
THE ALPINE FEE ate CLOAK °. + Sle, 6d, 


THE PENGUIN CLOTH 
oi appt} Gare 


aan = ER! ‘oPmnA CLOAK and JACKET. 
o,& large @ variet: CHINA 
ASTRACAN, cy Pd SEAL, CLOAKS and JACKET: ae 


gui 
SKBUR and and yur TRIMMED CLOAKS of all kinae, from 81s, to 
171, 173, 175, 179, REGENT-STREEL, W. 


and EUROPE, from the EARLIEST TIMES to the PRESENT 
DAY. Just published, and to be had only of Amott and Compan;. 
See public press avd critique in ‘Stand 


| guts PRODUCTION in CHINA, INDIA, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES on ee 
XTRAORDINARY SALE of SILK] PAREINS and Gorros 
gemagrics fea D a Jackets, + Sigel Gree y AT vient MODERATE PRICES, 
ard,” * Morni ats dines, Hosie era, 1. . 
xen — nine Rony a oer Dr a ss aasainsiaes -CASES, ao, Se, £4. to 10 guineas, 


“Morning Advertiser,” “City Press,” ‘* Reynolds's Newepap 
“ News of the World,” “ Weckly Times.” and other papers, - 
wares t-free, upon app'ica ion 
MOTT and COMPANY, 61 ary 62, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


oe 


AMOTT and CO,,CRYSTAL WAREHOUSES, 
61 and 62, , St Pant’s-cburchy ard, 


HEAP SILKS at BAKER and ORISP’S. 
Patterns free. The new Autumn Corded and Fancy silks 
| ap £1 19s 6d. Full Dress. New Striped, Checked, and P. 
‘£1 13s. 6d. to 2 guineas, Neat, ureful, and recberché Sinetor oan 
ladies, very cheap, Odd Drees Lengths all the year round, at a great 
reduction. Patterns free.—198, Regent-street. 


IAGONAL SERGES, 168. 9d, ; ; French 
crt op ee st th 
8 KER end GRISE 198, Regent-strect, London. 


XTRAORDINARY SALE OF BLACK 
SILKS—BAKER and CRISP. are now selling « large lot of 


Black Glacé, Gros Grains, con- 
niderably ander regular 250. 6d. to 2 guineas Fall Dresa, 


Patterns sent t free.—198, Regent-street. 


C 


LACK Ragen EXTRAORDINARY, 


Richer OC AGK POULT re DE SOLES. £1 see 
RICH BLACK DRAP DE LYONS, £1 19s, 6d. 
HUNDAEDS OF MOIRE ANTIQUE, ALL SILK, 

£1 19a. 6d, ; worth 4 
A LOT of RICH ' WATE 


ed under 
RICH L¥08 ‘TAHWRTA and BLACK BROCHES, 
64, to 34 guiness. 
All the Hew Maker, warranted to wear, 
Handsome, Good, and New, from 
2a, Ll to 7 1s, 6d. per yard, 


8 post-free. 
AMOTT and COMPANY. 6 61 and 62, St, Paul's-charchyard. 
HE NEW ROSKENAU COSTUME, 
or Travelling Dress, with pint moh and Muff Complete, 


Brice 2gu 
__AMOTT and COMPANY, 61 ma 62, "02, St Paul’s-charchyard, 


A UTUMN NOVELTIES in DRESSES. 
The New Marine Serge, is. 0}d, per yard. 
The Snow Flake Raickeroackers 


ayes bag aang Poy of i2 “gt 

Dov le Autumn 2 yards, 

Hundreds of the ‘New Chenkeny Cioth, 
all new m| 14a, 9a, 


Several T! ‘ew Materials, 
all at Sa, 1id., very good and cheap, 
AMOTT and COMPANY, 61 and 62, St. Peul'e-churchyard. 
peat CARPETS. Lowest prices. 
Price-l 


free. 
into the Coun 


Patterns can be f free, 
T. VENABLES and SONS, London, 
IRST-OLASS eee. lowes prices, 
Write fon J bong 
Shawl Lavage 
T. VENA Es ri SONS, London, E. 


Pes". “CLASS DRAPERY, | Lowest prices, 
Tee. 


Weld 
T. VENABLES and 3 SONS, London, E. 
FPEST-CLASS MOURNING. Lowest prices. 


Write for pion post-free, 


Carriage-free to any of the kingdom. 
Tt. VENABLES SONS, London, E. 
| hapa “CLASS 4 JRON BEDSTEADS, &c, 
7. VEN ee oe SONS, 
103, 104, 105, Whitechapel ; nd 3 6, 8, Commercial-street, street, Londen. 


EW FRENCH SILKS, in Colours and 
Black, st 2s. 644. the yard, made of bright Italian : oe with 
me yuaras toe for durability of eminent firme in oa Lyons. 
7s ——— tea all the richest and moat costly pro- 
ak 


HAMVEY and CO. LAMBETH H HOUSE, Westminster-bridge, & 
ATES, a COLOURS in FRENOH 


N 


‘best article 
ery lacy id do weil to send for patterns. 
HARVEY pei Com TAMBETH i HOUSE, , Westminater- -bridge, S. 


EAL ABERDEEN WINSEYS. 
The continued mane of the season has caused fearful 
ay rige this ‘ul arti The best and widest are now only 
oe yard, and a ihosand pieces to select from, Patterns 


HARVEY and CO., LAMBETH HOUSE, W Westminster- inster-bridge, 5. 
ILKS REPPS, at 3s, 6$d. yard wide, in 
all the beautiful shades, the bess Roubaix make, with the 
pares wool tin nag wrong side, Selling everywhere at 4a. 6d. Ladies, 
wTARVEY and and | CO., LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster- bridge, 8, 
| Nena LINENS, direct from Belfast, at 


anufacturers’ Prices. 
sah ee, and CO. 


ben Damask Tite ‘o chy Nap N ai + Dap he Fam = _— 
je je Clot Nap ne lapers, ily Fane 

T eines, "Glass Gh Cloths, Tevwele &e., &e.; Tadine’. ad 
‘ow! Pant 

Gentlemen's Lawn and Cambric kerchiefn. 


omens AB: ANTIQUES. —SEWELL and OO. 
Selection of 


spitalfields 
in White, Black, ond te new Colours, ot 
Compton House Frith-street and Old Compton-street Soko, W. 
LACK LYONS SILKS.—SEWELL and 


are now offering upwards of 10,000 yards remarkably 
ahaa vie tion 3s, to 5s, per yard. Patterns post-free. 


House, Frith-atreet and Old Cumpton-street, Boho- 
square, W. ee a ee 
T SIMPSON | and ,c 0's 

Black 1; Gincéa, Is. 13 
Goleured Ververn: “all pure aie’ te Litt’ de ofa 
Tange pres! of lack Sik Velvetn a 4d ‘cea oe a 
MPSON and ©O., 


Generel’ Deane and Silkmercers, 
48, 49, 50, and 53, Farringdon-street, City, 
QANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES, 
6d, and 17, 6d., 
2}, 24, end 3 round. 
“Wear admirably well.”—Court Journal. 
ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadilly. 


Ptccavitty PETTICOATS, 35s, 


PPD ay ily patted, Mp French Llama. 
ed in the ar: of petticoats.”— Le Follet, 
eA DLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadilly. 


Bos: pa bee, Bands, Wigs, | Fronts, 

$f Cxnenental ital Hair, all 

Bf tei cual of COLLEY Fer Tetbiiahed 75 i 

rp aoMas’s Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 
Samples of “the Work maybe ha had on se, epplicaion to W F. 

IMMEL’S NEW PERFUMES. ~— The| 3p 


The J 
Ha Cy Pesanae , Strand ; 
a Bs 28, Regent-street, London. ™ deg 


FY You TRAVEL send for BUSSEY, SMITH, 


Tllustrated Catalogue 'MANTEAU: 
rantn Teovalitng bees Field, Marine, orwe of, PORTA us 
rivalled for excellence cheapness.—483, New Oxford-strest W.C. 


ONSUMPTION, — DR. 


Successful Spey of Consum; 


CHURCHILL'S 


Jon, Diserrea ee the Chest, 


J * 


erat act rom SRISE, 108, Regent-strect.—Patterns fre, 
OB sere peas oa tes ew durable and 


an 


HE NEW ROYAL ‘SILK CORDS, in all 

Colours, for Walking, Wedding, or Evening wear, the mest 

lady-like dress of the season, to be obtained only at BAKER and 
RisP's, 198, Regent-street. Patterns 


OTICE, —ASTRACHAN and MANTLE 


CLOTHS, any length cut by the A very large variet, 
io select from,’ Patterns sent y Ded reer rid CRISP, 198, 


Regent-street, London. Rich Silk Velvet ditto, from 6s, $4, to 
1 guinea a yard, 


Bris. SILKS at BAKER and CRISP’S, 

Rich, Sright, Wits, and Durable ae! Gros, &c., from 

6a, Corded Silke, 394, 64.; Figured ditto, 358,64, Our noted 

an Grains, of the most enduring qualities, 39s. 64. aca potaae 
‘Patterns 198, Regent street, 


150 DOZEN SOILED CAMBBIC HAND- 


VS ERCHIEES, Ladies 
tat pues i dome, Patterns sent 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-strect, = 


Three for One Shilling, post-free, 


NVISIBLE HUMAN-HAIR NETS, 
all colours, beg ta a you foes. The Em 
Coronet, with streamers, free for BAKER and 


UDGATBE HILL —Rebuilding. —JOHN 


HARVEY and SON continue their Business as usual, 


EW SIL KS—PATTER NS FR 
New Checked Glacés, 14 Yards, £2 
Patterns of Rich Silke, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, Ludgate-hill. 
LACK FIGURED SILKS, 


Patterns free. 
A large assortment of New reuerne £2 5s, 64, for 14 yards, 
Black Gros Graine, Black Groa de Suez. 
JOHN HARVSY and SON, Ludgate-hill, 


EXICAN POPLINS, 


1rd} ais rte wits tal yards, 
de, a if 
most wootal’ Be iy Den 


UTUMN SERGES, “Striped ~ Linseys, 
"teed tase seni, 0d and 4,18 yards 
SOHN HARVEY and SON, Ladgate-hill. 


Wholesale and Retail. Shippers supplied, 
HARAOH'S SERPENTS. Price 6d. 
SMITH, BECK, and BECK, 31, Cornhill, E.C, 


© Unematedl CARTER 
ale 237 and 238, High Holborn. 


ABTERB'S BOX 
ROOTS, including box and packing, 21s, 


Rn Boor Hyacinths for pos or| 12 ‘Hyacinths, in 3 colours, for 


and CO, 


13" Pheasant’s-Kye Narciss! 1b =f 
3 Campernel Joruila ae Nene ee eae 
re jarge low. 50 Ch 
2 12 choles Doub 1 Tulips, mixed, | 50 fern betas Croom 


12 Cotes single le Tuli; 
6'Crown Trapt ps, mixed, 
‘olyanthua Narcia: us, 
Ts shove will be forwarded OR 
Sis, or bail the ebove ix toe - receipt of Post: ice order for 


PBICE-LIsTS GRATIS and POST-FREE, 
237 and 238, High Holborn, 


ARDNERS LAMPS, 


36 8; 
3 Giclee De Double Anemones, 


ARDNERS' TABLE GLASS ASS, 
4 L. 
GARDNER PLATED G@OODB, 


(JABDNERS:, 453 and 454, STRAND, 
ei arse Prfaersgure 


ASE 
G4 Ppa Nall iheed Glass, Crna, 


large assortment al 
co. " Manafactiers So and So High Haliotar wor ne aad 


LACKS’ SILVER ELECTRO- PLATE 
ia aa good for wear ae real 
fe ble Forks (idle Pattern—Per doz.) rk 10 ¢ Gand 118 6 
able Spoons” =<. Sw eT Lise 
| =| + «100% 100 
ee fiae: “oa, 24 # ng 8 
Ric ‘and ohn Slack, 336, Strand, London, sa aah 


{EL DRAWING-ROOM FENDERS, 38s, 
Bronzed Parlour Fenders, 4s. 64, 
Nu Guarda, 7s, 64. 


QT 
boxes, 4s. 64. 


SIMMONS and SON'S nN soot d 
Iustrated Catal: ° 
86 and 187, Totsenham- auenen venereks 


FACT.— An ELEGANT POCKET 


TIMEPIECE, warranted to denote correct time, ou Ap- 


ndages, gilt incl 
pendag why oe, See Price One Shilling. celled 
PAUL BANSOM, 4, Brunswick aot, Haggerstone, London, N.E, 


IANOFORTE 8 EXTRAORDINARY, 
MOORE and MOORE LET on HIRE the fol 
rere eget, and Se 


manufacture. 
Bishopagate-strest Within, B.C. Jury 
bition, Joes 
u nen ble Mention for 


WALKER’S PATENT P 
H . CROCHET NEEDLES have the word “ pesgee, es 


NO. RIM j 
HRDLA in pps and Lynd HEMISPHERIC | sis 
aesorted, best quality. Retail by han Baker ad Gr, | 


pe: | Regent cree Potter Co., Cranley- 
Robinson, J 
un., Dorchester 


of PICKED DUTCH |¥,'% 


SS 
[pRRSCIG-CAERE, 105, 108, to 20 guineas 
—_—_—_—_—_—_————————! Eat 
Dee -BAGS, Fitted and pias ci 


AND- BAGS 


Bueearr MOUNTED - ARTICLES, 
Sei at very moderate 

NVELOPE- ; 
E OPE-CASES, "BLOTFING. BOOKS, 


ee 
i, desommmtonsed 78, 6d, to 5 guineas, 
| [SSTANDS. DESKS, 


JEWEL.CASES, 


()BBAMERTS for MANTEL-SHELF, ke, 
Se ea ee re 
ts seanitiaectia AND CARD-TRAYS, 


PHoTOsBAFaIO ALBUMS, Choice of 3000, 
ith Leather Joints, Will last for years, 


Guiove AND KNITTING BOXES, 
QMELLING-BOTTLES, FANS. PURSES, 


Be°t SLIDES and STANDS, 
Dian ant Ormementa, 
PReseo and BAGATELLE TABLES, 


a Oe een. 


GAMES (All Kinds), 


; 9000 ARTICLES at ONE = ana 


USICAL BOXES, 1 i 
M b. 8, 5s. to 50 guineas, 
| BIBLES, PRAYERS, and OHURCH 
SERVICES, 
ARK J NS _ and 


24, 25, 27, rand 28, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 
MILLION ENVELOPES Sold Annually 


md; TREK ane GOTTON 25, Oxteae street, W. 
Sa, 


20, 


Co ae ae : cre 
12 SHEETS of NOTE-PAPER for 6d. 
ine Ditto for ls, 

ARBKINS and GOTTO, 
sieohan Oxford-street, W. 

300,000 -seeerta, or Ante raise 

ve 
pen eee ate sami PARKIRD aod GOThO, tt and 
TANOS FOR HIRE.—CARBIAGE-FREE. 


Dy mmndoment fan Save years’ purchase, acd hire allowed, 
The lar in London, of descri; 3 
PHACHEY, Makara, 75, Biahopagaterstrest Within, EC. 


FURNISH YOUB HOUSE with the best 
Articles 


Denne and Ge. 40, King Williamerest, London Bridge, 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the 
imported, Onn tenga on beat, and much en perior 


Excrllent Claret, 
18a, and 2s. Terms eash, Three 1 pata. 
W. D. Waren iol wine’ teeny Fo 723 and 73, Great Riussell-streot 
(corner of Bloomsbury-square), London, W.C. Katablished 1841, 


INAHAN'S LL WHISKY v. COGNAO 
calabrated 


per thle ok old Irish rivals 
French mild, mellow, del! po 
wholesome, Sold in Saved. each, u¢ most of the 

retail houses in London ; grate in the peesienl 
| par lg, LI A at 8, Great Wi 1 -etrest, 
i“ ot ttl seal, pink tebel, and branded cork, 


LLAOPE'S PALE ALES,—The above Ales 
finest condition, in bottles and 


ia ie cst by Fr pimple MAGI br DD, and CO., at their new 


P E P 8 I N E, 
ecegnaony i anes, 

are perfectly palatable for adm: Popular remed 

for weak digestion. Manufactured by T. ieloon fon, 31, 53, 


I  Tawis and Oa, Wovoestr, 
(YAPTAIN waite ORIENTAL PICKLE 
CUBRY or MULLIGATAWNY Pasre, 
obtained from all Sauce 


Powder, and 
‘enders ; and W: 
OROSSE and py ee Fareyor to the Quen, 


OoLMans on GENUINE MUSTARD 
fot "Party and Masons ct Quali 

: a, Trade Mark—The Bull's Head. 
‘RADDOCK'S HALF-HOUR CANDLES 
Reading in Bol or Fire, Ser, Oe satitiog 
fede KG 

Bishopsg ste-atret, 


Socncen $0 = Codie ene 
cach WHITMORE and ¢ ADDOCK 16" Bis 


Dect VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP 


CANDLES, Sold 3 and wholemie by 
PALMER and 00., the hy 
Ww 3 -green, N.E. 
DR. DE JONGH'S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWH- COD-LIVER OIL, 
ro75 ON, GENERAL DEBILITY, and INFANTILE 


Povownerak ON thay medical authorities to be 


D-LIVER OIL 
LaTABLE, AND 


EASILY TAKER, 


Sold only a egnaiel | IMPERIAL ate, Pints, 
Phy CONSIGN: emia = 
E 
_ ANSAR, HARFORD,and 00, 77, 7, Strand, London,W.C. 


London : Printed and Published at the Office 
og Fie Oe, hie 


Tuomas ros Catherine-street, Strand, aforesaid,—SA 
Nove. MBER 4, i868 rouay, 


